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JULY, 1803, [| No. 7. Vol. EL. 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
FOURTH LETTER OF IGNATIUS, 
JToxarivs, who is also called Theo- Endeavour, therefore to join in 


phorus, to the Church of God the 
-}Vather, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Swihich bath obtained mercy, and is 
confirmed in hely concord and fel- 
S lowship. 

* | have known your bishop, who 
obtained his ministry, not of himself, 
neither by men, nor through vain 
J slory, but in the love of God the I’a- 
Bihcr and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ywhose modesty is truly admirable, 
and whose silence carries with it more 
~ authority than the loquacity of others ; 
for he is fitted to the exercise of dis. 
a cipline as chords are adapted to the 
lyre. Happy is he in the firmness of 
7 his mind, tempered with lenity and 
¢ free from anger, according to the gen- 
} tleness and long suffering of God. 

Ye, therefore, children of the light 
flee from divisions and 
and wherever the 
' shepherd is, follow him like sheep: 
for there are many wolves, accounted 


ee 


- and truth, 


worthy of credit, who by the seduc- 


tions of pleasure, lead captive those who 
were running the divine race. But 
where concord is such shall obtain no 
place. 

Abstain from noxious herbs, which 
Christ hath not watered, because they 
have not been planted by his heaven- 
ly Pather. Not that I have found 
Clvision among you, but diligence in 
your spiritual husbandry ; for as many 
as belong to God and Christ adhere 
to their bishop, and as many as by 
‘tue repentance return to the unity of 
the Church, to live according to the 
tule of Christ, these also belong to 
God. Do not err, my beloved bre- 
thren; if any man follow a leader of 
schism, he shall not obtain the inhe- 
nitance of God, 


one and the same Eucharist ; for there 
is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and one cup in the unity of his blood, 
as there is one bishop and one body 
of the presbytery and deacons my 
fellow servants, in order that by their 
ministry ye may do all things agreea- 
bly to God. 

My brethren, I am greatly enlarged 
in heart through love of you, and in 
that spirit I labour to establish and 
make you safe: yet not I but Jesus 
Christin whom [ am bound, though 
yet imperfect,* and therefore subject 
to fear. But your prayers shall make 
me perfect, that through mercy I may 
attain to the lot appointed for me, 
flying to the Gospel as to the flesh of 
Jesus, and to the Apostles as to the 
elders of the Church. But let us also 
love the prophets, for that they were 
the harbingers of the Gospel, and 
hoped in Christ, and waited for his 
day ; by faith in whom they have ob. 
tained mercy, being sanctified through 
love, having received an honourable 
testimony from Christ himself, and 
being numbered with us in the com- 
mon hope of the Gospel. Yet if any 
one preach to you Judaical doctrine, 
receive him not; for it behoveth a 
circumcised man to hear the Gospel, 
not an uncircumcised to hear the law. 
But if either they who preach the 
one or the other forbear to preach 
Christ,t they are the monuments of 
the dead, that retain only a name. 


* Perfection was then ascribed to Martyr 
dom: an early symptomof growing supersti- 
tion. 


{ 1 do not know how the Gospel can be 
preached without Christ, but this appears to 
be the sense of the original. 
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Flee, therefore, from the snares of the 
prince of this world, lest being over- 
come by his devices ye wax cold in 
love. But be of one heart and mind. 

I thank my God that I have the 
testimony of a good conscience to- 
wards you all; neither can any man 
boast openly or in secret that, in any 
thing small or great, he hath been op- 
pressed by me. But I pray that no 
one of all them, among whom I have 
spoken, may have that witness turned 
against himself. 

For although certain persons have 
laboured to seduce me accerding to the 
flesh, yet the spirit which proceedeth 
from God is not seduced; for that 
Spirit knoweth whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth, and searcheth the 
secrets of the heart. When ! was 
among youl cried with a loud voice, 
yea, as it were, with the voice of 
God, “Hearken to your bishop, to 
the presbytery, ard to the deacons.” 
Some suspected that I said this from a 
foresight of divisions which should 
arise : but he, in whom I am bound, 
is witness that I learned it not from 
man, but trom the Spirit, which said, 
* Without your bishop do nothing.” 

Keep your own bodies as the tem- 
ples of God: flee from strife, and be 
ye imitators of Christ as he is of the 
Father. 

In what I did I acted in conformity 
with the character of one who loved 
unity ; for where wrath and division 
are found, God dwelleth not: but 
God is gracious to all that repent and 
return to that unity which is in him. 
IT entreat you, however, to do nothing 
in the spirit of contention, but ac- 
cording to the discipline of Christ ; 
for I hear some who said, if it is not 
written In the Christian Archives I 
believe it not; and when I urged that 
it was written, I was answered, it 
does not occur.* But Jesus Christ, 
his cross, and death, and resurrece 
tion, and faith in him are my archives, 
by which I desire to be justified through 
the benefit of your prayers. 

The priesthood is an excellent in- 

* Something, undoubtedly, may be allowed 


to tradition so near the fountain head. But 
the texthere is very corrupt and uncertain. 
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stitution, but far more excellent is the 
high priest of our protession, to whom 
are committed the secret things of 
God. He is the gate unto the father, 
through whom enter in Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, the Prophets, the 
Apostles, and the whole Church. Aj 
these things pertain unto divine unity, 
But the Gospel hath something: stil] 
more exceilent, namely, the coming, 
passion, and resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He was, indeed, fore. 
told by the beloved prophets, but the 
Gospel is the perfection of immorta 
lity. 

Since, in conformity with you 
prayers, I am assured that the Church 
of Antioch in Syria is now at peace, 
it becomes you as the Church of God 
to choose a deacon. in order to dis- 
charge an holy embassy to that place, 
that when ye are gathered together, 
he may rejoice, and glorify God toge- 
ther with you. Blessed will ye be in 
Jesus Christ, who shall be accounted 
worthy of sucha ministry. Neither 
will this service be impossible unto 
you, if ye are so minded, as some 
neighbouring Churches have sent bi- 
shops, and some priests and deacons. 

Philo, the Cilician deacon, a man 
greatly commended, who now mi. 
nisters to me in the word of God, and 
Rheus Agathopodes, a chosen vessel, 
who accompanies me from Syria, re- 
nouncing his own tife, bear testimony 
concerning you. I give thanks unto 
God that ye have received them, 4s 
he also hath received you May 
those who have injured them be deli- 
vered through the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The love of our brethren in the Troad 
salute you, from whence I write this 
letter by Burrhus, who was sent out 
of respect to attend upon me, by the 
Churches of Ephesus and Smyrna 
May Christ, who is their hope 1 
flesh and spirit, in faith, love, and 
concord, recompense them with ho- 
nour. Farewell in the same Loré 
Jesus, our common hope. 





Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer: 
Atrunovucu I freely admit the liberty 
of every individual, who discovers @ 
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reverence for the sacred scriptures, 
to propose what interpretation he may 
think proper of any particular part of 
them; and although I should consider 
myself altogether without EXCUSE, 
were 1 do indulge an uncharitable opl- 
pion, or use illiberal language, to- 
wards such an one, on account of 
any interpretation of scripture. differ- 
ing from my view of its meaning, I 
must take the liberty to observe, that 
your correspondent, in his interpreta- 
tion of Rom. vii. 14. to the end, 
(Christian Observer, Vol. I}. p. 268,) 
has paid no attention to some mates 
rial objections, which lie against his 
yiew of the subject. These objec. 
tions I will state in as few words as 
possible; and [ rely upon your pro- 
fessed, and indeed acknowledved, im- 
partiality for the insertion of them. 

The expressions by which St. Paul, 
in this passage of his writings, de- 
scribes the evil principle in the heart 
of believers, are, indeed, very forci- 
ble, and may seem inconsistent with 
a regenerate state. It should, how- 
ever, be considered, that this princi- 
ple is described, as it is beheid by 
one who has a just sense of the turpi- 
tude and malignity of sin, and enter. 
tains a fervent zeal for the divine 
glory. Butthe main argument which 
should incduce an impartial inquirer 
to think, that the Apostle is speaking 
of himself in his then present state, 
is derived from the decisive and mag- 
nificent terms in which he desciibes 
the opposite principle, the principle 
of good in his soul. He disallows 
and hates the evil which he does, in- 
somuch that it is not so properly he 
Who does it, as sin that dwelleth in 
him ; he consents to the Jaw that it is 
good; he delights in it after the inner 
man; he serves it with the mind; “e 
himself serves it. Can such expres- 
Sions as these be applied to an unre- 
Scnerate person? or do such affec- 
Hons exist in the soul of an uncon- 
veried sinner ? 

Much more might be said in favour 
of this interpretation of the passage in 
question. | might likewise overwhelm 
you and your correspondent with a host 
of highly respectable divines, who en- 
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tertained the same view of it as is here 
defended : bui fearing lest a controver- 
sy should be excited upon the subject, 
which might be carried to a greater 
extent than its relative importance 
would justify; more especiaily fearing, 
lest in the prosecution of the controyer- 
sy, the disputants shouid not be so anx- 
lous as they ought to be to speak the 
truth in love, I forbear adding any thing 
more, than that Iam, with best wishes 
for the success of your undertaking, 
PAULINUS. 

A CORRESPONDENT, tO whom we are 
under many obligations, sent us lately 
some remarks on the inconsistency 
which appears in the 16th and 17th 
chapters of 1 Samuel, referring at the 
sane time to Warburton’s explanation 
of the difficulty. On turning to the 
passage referred tc, the criticism ap- 
peared to us so very important, that we 
have been induced to insert it for the 
benefit of such of our readers as may not 
have access to the works of that Ilcarned 
prelate. 

“ THERE Is a difficulty in the history 
of David, in which Spinoza much ex. 
ults, as it supports him in his impious 
undertaking on sacred scripture, Itis 
this: in the 16th chapter of the first 
book of Samue:t, we find David sent for 
to court, to sooth Saui’s melancholy 
with his barp, On his arrival, he gave 





so much satisfaction, that the distem- 
pered monarch sent to his father to de- 
sire that he might stand before him, 
(ver. 22.) that is, remain in his service. 
David hath leave; and becunies Saul’s 
armeur-bearer, (ver. 21.) Yet in the 
very next chapter, viz. the 17tii, (which 
relates an incursion of the Philistines 

and the deficnce of Gohiuh,) when David 
goes to Saul, jor leave to accept the 
chailenge, neither the king, nor the cap- 
tain of his host, know any thing of their 
champion or his lineage. This is the 
difficulty, and a great one itis, Butit 
would soon become none, in the usual 
way critics have of removing difficulties, 
which is by supposing that whatever 
occasions them is an interpolation ; and 
some blind manuscript is always at hand 
to support the blinder criticism. But 
had more time been employed in the 
study of the nature of scripture history, 
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and somewhat less in collations of man- 
uscripts, these would have found a 
nearer way to the wood, who now cannot 
see wood for trees. In a word, the true 
solution seems to be this; David’s ad- 
venture with Goliah was prior in time 
to his solacing Saul with his music, 
which latter story is given by way of 
anticipation in chap. 16, but very pro- 
perly and naturally ; for there the his- 
torian having related at large how God 
had rejected Saul and anointed David, 
soes on, as it was a matter of highest 
moment in areligious history, to inform 

us of the effects both of one and the 
other ; though we are not to suppose 
them the instantancous effects. The 
effects of Saul’s rejection was, he tells 

us, the departure of God’s spirit from 
him, and his being troubled with an evi! 
spirit, (ver. 14,) thisleads hin naturally 
to speak of the effect of David’s elec- 
tion; namely, his being endowed with 
many divine graces; tor Saul’s malady 
was only to be alleviated by David’s 
skill on the harp. When the historian 
had, in this very judicious manner, an- 
ticipated the story, he returns from the 


fourteenth to the twenty-third verse of 


the sixteenth chapter, to the order of 
time, In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth chapter. So that the true chro- 
nology of this part of David’s life stands 
thus :—iH1e is anointed by Samue! ; 

carries provisions to his brethren, en. 
camped against the Philistines, in the 
valley of Elah; he fights and overcomes 
Goliah—is received into the king’scourt 
—contracts a friendship with Jonathan 
—incurs Saul’s jealousy—retires home 
to his father—is, after some time, sent 
tor back to court,to sooth Saul’s me- 
jancholy with his harp—proves success- 
ful, and is made his armour-bearer— 
and again excites Saul’s jealousy, who 
endeavours to smite him with his javelin. 
This whole history is to be found be. 
tween the first verse of the 16th, and the 
tenth of the 18th chapter. Within this 
is the anticipation above-mentioned, 
berinning at the fourteenth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter, and ending at the 
twenty-third verse; which anticipated 
history, in order of time, comes In be- 
tween the ninth and tenth verses of the 
eighteenth chapter, where, indeed, the 
breach is apparent; for in the ninth 
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verse it is said, ‘ And Saul eyed David 
from that day forward.’ He had just 
begun, as the text tells us, to entertain 
a jealousy of David from the women’s 
saying in their songs, ¢ Saul hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thou. 
sands.’—* From that day forward Saul 
eyed David,’ i.e. watched over his con- 
duct: yet in the very next verse it says, 
‘ And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that the evil Spirit from God came upon 
Saul—and David played with his hand 
—and Saul cast the javelin.” This could 
never be on the morrow of that day on 
which he first began to entertain a jea- 
lousy; for the text says, ¢ from that day 
forward’ he began to watch over his 
conduct, to find whether his jealousy 
was well grounded. Here then 1s the 
breach between which, inorder of time, 
comes in the reJation of the evil spirit’s 
falling upon Saul, his sending for David 
from his father’s house, &c. ; for when 
Saul began first, on account of the songs 
of the women, to grow jealous of David, 
and to watch his behaviour, David, un- 
easy in his situation, asked leave to re- 


tire, which we may suppose was easily - 


granted. He is sent for again to court: 
Saul again grows jealous; but the cause, 
we are now told, was different: * and 
Saul was afraid of David,’ * because the 
Lord was with him, and was departed 
from Saul,’ (ver. 12.) This plainly 
shews, that the departing of God’s Spirit 
from Saul was after the conquest of 
Goliah ; consequently, that all between 
verse fourteenth and twenty-third of the 
sixteenth chapter, is an anticipation,and, 
in order of time, comes in between verse 
ninth and tenth of the eighteenth chap- 
ter, where there is a great breach dis- 
coverable by the disjointed parts of dis- 
tant time: thus the main difficulty is 
mastered, But there is another near as 
stubborn, which this solution likewise 
removes. When David is recommend: 
ed by the courtiers for the cure of Saul’s 
disorder, he is represented as ‘ a mighty 
valiant man, a man of war and prudent 
in matters, and that the Lord was with 
him,’ chap, 16, ver. 18.i. ¢, a soldier well 
versed in affairs, and successful in bts 
undertakings: accordingly he is sent 
for; and preferred to a place which 
required valour, strength, and experl- 
ence ; he is made Saul’s * armour-beal- 
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er,” Yet when afterwards, according 
to the common chronology, he comes 
to fight Goliah, he proves a raw unex- 
erienced stripling, unused to arms, and 
unable to bear them, and as such des- 
pised by the giant, 1 will not mis-spend 
the rcader’s time, in reckoning up the 
strange and forced senses the critics 
have put upon these two passages to 
make them consistent; but only observe, 
that this reformation ot the chronology 
renders all clear and easy. David had 
vanquished the Philistine ; was become 
a favourite of the people, and, on that 
account, the object of Saul’s jealousy ; 
to avoid the ill effects of which he pru- 
dently retired. During this recess, Saul 
was seized with his disorder. His ser. 
yants supposed it might be alleviated 
by music, Si ul consents to the remedy, 
and orcers an artist to be sought for. 
They were acquainted with David's 
skili on the harp, and likewise with 
Saui’s indisposiuion towards him. It 
was a delicate point, which required 
address ; and therefore they recommend 
him in this artful manner—‘ The son of 
Jesse is cunning In playing, and a migh- 
ty valiant man, and a man of war, and 
pruden t in matters, and a comely per- 
son ;’ thatis, aS you must lave one con- 
stantly In attendance, both at court and 
in your military expeditions, to be al. 
ways at hand on occasion, the son of 
Jesse will become both stations well; he 
will strengthen your camp, and adorn 
your court; for he is a tried soldier, 
and of a graceful presence. You Lave 
nothine to fear from his ambition, for 
vou saw with what prudence he went 
into voluntary banishment, when his 
popularity had incurred your displea- 
sure.’ Accordingly Saul is prevailed 
on; David is sent for, and succeeds with 
lis music. This dissipates all former 
umbrage ; and,asone that wasto be ever 
in attendance, he is made his ¢ armour- 
vearer.’  Vhis sunshine continued till 
David's ereat successes again awakened 
Saul’s jealousy, — then the lifted ja. 
velin was,as usu: al, to strike offall court 
payments. Thus we see how these 


diflicuitiesare cleared up, and what light 
IS thrown upon the whole history by the 
me Position of an anticipation in the lat- 

part of the sixteenth chapter, an 
the most natural. 


ant 
's) Ic lf pation proper, 
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and necessary for the purpose of the 
historian. The only reason | can con- 
ceive of its lying so long unobserved is, 
that in the seventeenth chapter verse 
fifteen it is said, ‘ But David went, and 
returned from Saul, to feed his father’s 
sheep at Bethlehem.’ Now this being 
when the Israelites were encamped in 
Elah against the Philistines, and after 
the relation of his going to courtto sooth 
Saul’s troubled spirit with his music, 
seems to fix the date of his standing 
before Saul in quality of musician in 
the order of time in which it is related. 
But the words * David went and return. 
ed from Saul,’ seem not to be rightly 
understood; they do not mean, David 
left Saul’s court where he had resided, 
but that he left Saul’s camp to which 
he had been summoned. The case was 
this; a sudden invasion of the Philistines 
had penetrated to Shochoh, ‘ which be- 
longed to Judah.’ Now on such occa- 
sions, there always went out a general 
summons for all able to bear arms, to 
meetat anappointed rendezvous; where 
a choice being made of those most fit 
for service, the rest were sent back 
2eain to theirseveral homes. To such 
a rendezvous all the tribes at this time 
assembled. Amongst the men of Beth- 
lehem, came Jesse and his eic¢ht sons; 
the three eldest were enrolled into the 
troops, and the rest sent home again. 
But of these David is only particularly 
named; as the history related particu- 
larly to him. ‘Now David was the son 
ofthat L:phrathite of Bethlehem-Judah, 
whose name was Jesse, and he had eight 
sons; and the man went amongst men 
for an old man in the days of Saul: and 
the three eldest sons of Jesse went and 
followed Saul to the battle ; and David 
was the youngest, and the three eldest 
followed Saul. But David went and 
returned from Saul to feed his father’s 
sheep at Bethlehem,’ 1. e. he was dis- 
missed by the captains of the host, as 
too young for service; and in these 
sentiments, we find, they continued 
when he returned witha message from 
his father to the camp. I have only to 
dd, that this way of anticipation Is very 
raed with this sacred historian. In 
the cighteenth chapter verse eleven it 
is said, ‘And Saul cast the javelin, for 
he said. I will smite D: wie feyen to the 
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wall with it; and David avoided out of 
his presence twice.’ But one of these 
times relates to a second casting of the 
javelin a considerable time after the 
first here spoken of, which is recorded 
in chapter nineteen verse ten. So 
again the historian telling us in the 
tenth chapter, how Saul, when he was 
first anointed by Samuel, prophesied 
amongst the prophets, says, * And it 
came to pass, when ail that knew him 
beforetime saw, that behold, he pro- 
phesied among the prophets; then the 
people said one to another, What Is 
this that is come unto the son of Kish ? 
Is Saul also among the prophets? 
Therefore it became a proverb, Is Saul 
also among the prophets ?’ (ver. 11,12.) 
But it is evident, that the original of 
the proverb was his second prophesy- 
ing amongst the prophets at Naioth, 
recorded chapter nineteenth, both for 
the reasons given above, and for these 
—1. Saul was not at this time known 
to the people ; and 2. The original of 
the proverb is said to arise from this 
second prophesying, (ver 24.) There- 
fore the account of the proverb in the 
tenth chapter is given by way of anti- 
cipation. "—IWardurton’s Works, vol. tt. 
Note. 

ON THE MOST PROBABLE SUBJECTS OF CON- 

VERSION, 

[ wave frequently heard it advanced, 
That a profligate sinner 1s mere likely 
to become the subject of conversion 
than one of a more decent and moral 
cast. But I think the sentiment is sup- 
ported neither by scripture nor general 
observation, and that itis pregnant with 
perniciousand dangerous consequences. 
The ground of the opinion has gene- 
rally been, that a moral man, if uncon- 
verted, is necessarily a self-righteous 
man, and as such more hard to be con- 
vinced of his sins than an open and 
profligate sinner. But this argument 
appears in every view fallacious ; for 
first [ conceive, that a profane man is 
likely to be as much under the influ- 
ence of a self-righteous spirit, natural 
to all, as a more moral man I admit, 
indeed, that a moral man may, and 
generally does, make a righteousness 
of his defective morality. But the 
erossest sinner will do the same; he 
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will labour to bring the law of God 
down to his own standard however low: 
in the absence of all positive goodness 
he will pride himself on his negative 
merit, and where both fail, substitute 
a name of religion, or even a descent 
from a pious ancestor in the place of 
true religion; and to these delusory 
pleas he will adhere with so much per. 
tinacity as makes it very difficult to 
convince him of the evil of his ways, 
No man, indeed, can be in the habit of 
sin in any degree, but, in that degree, 
his heart becomes hard, his conscience 
seared, his views of the evil of sin and 
of the law of God low and inadequate; 
and he who thus reduces the obliga. 
tions and extent of the law of God, can 
easily suppose himself capable of per. 
forming a righteousness commensurate 
with them. 

A text frequently adduced in support 
of the sentiment in question Is, Matt, 
xxli. 31, “ Publicans and harlots, &c.” 
Now the very turn of the expression 
here used evinces, that these are cha. 
racters by no means the most likely 
to embrace the Gospel, yet that there 
are those who are even more averse to 
it than they. But who are these? Such 
as, like the Pharisees of old, who were 
in general gross hypocrites, are under 
the influence of principles of a tendency 
still more fatal. Mr. Henry observes 
on this passage, “ An Ayfocrite is more 
hardly convinced than a gross sinner ;” 
and surely an hypocrite is a more aban- 
doned character than the grossest sil- 
ner who makes no profession of religion. 
The text, therefore, no more proves 
the point for which it is adduced than 
it would have done had it declared, 
that even publicans and harlots enter 
into the kingdom of God before is 
Sussins. 

The Pharisees of old were at once 
hypocritical and self-righteous; and 
from this latter circumstance it has pro- 
bably arisen, that the term Pharisee 
has been applied to all descriptions of 
persons who bear this one mark of re- 
semblance to them, however in other 
respects they may differ from them; 
and the name being once applied, all 
the scriptures which mention it aré 
readily applied to. 

Let us considera moment the tender’ 
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cv of the sentiment in question. There 
PB was atime when the profligate sinner, 
* though born with the princtples of cor- 
bs nature, bad not run into that habit 
of profligacy in which he Is now in- 
@ volved. Was he then in a less desira- 
ble state, or less iikely to become the 
opject of divine grace than at present ! 
if so, he has done well that he has 
eone so far into iniquity, and he will do 
oil to continue therein; for on the 
absurd hypothesis we are now examin- 
ing, every step he takes brings him pro- 
bably nearer to God. And what, in this 
case, is the awiul dilemma In which a 
4 minister of the Gospel stands? From 
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the minister of righteousness be must 
become the minister of sin, and do evil 
+ * that good may come; for when he 
cannot ccnvince a moral man of his 
ins, it appears to be his duty, in order 
place aim in the mosi favourable 
situation for conversion, to bring him 
off from self-1:ghteousness by persuad- 
® ine bim to practise grosscr sins. If 
enedegree should not succced he must 
be taught to procecd to a greater, till 
he arrives at the highest pitch of pre- 
sumptuous miguily. 
% This argument might also be illus- 
Ptracd trom the nature of the moral 
| covernment of God, Allowing the 
| fuuestexercise to the divine sovereign- 
ty, would it not appear to reflect on the 
couduct cf a moral governor, In select- 
Ing the objects of mercy from a world 
of rcbels, to choose frinetfadly and for 
the most fart such as were the most 
and abandoned. It might 
evidently comport well with his wis- 
com, equity, and goodness, to select 
some such, as an encouragement to 
others to return to their allegiance ; 
and to hold out this great lesson, that 
no degree of sin will be a bar to the 
restoration of the sincere penitent to 
the flavour of God: but it by no means 
ivilows, that the profligate sinner has 
any advantage for becoming a true 
Penttent. The matter might also be 
‘ately referred to the impartial observa. 
On Of every individual, 

We have not here adverted to the 
power ot the Holy Ghost, which alone 
'S equal to the conversion of the most 
“Ccorous, as well as the most profligate 

» inner, because it will be admitted not 
Christ. Observ. No. 19. 
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to belong to the argument; the conver- 
sion of both being alike easy to divine 
power.* Ali for which we contend is 
this, that there are gradations in sin; 
that every step we take in Its course 
takes us farther from God and nearer 
to destruction; and that it becomes us 
to be very cautious how we indulge the 
thought ourselves, or hold it out to 
others, that a state of great and apgiae 
vated sin is attended with auy advantuve 
for the reception of divine grace, or, 
which appears nearly the same thing, 
that itis proper to continue in sip, that 
erace muy abound. B. -Eas 
——— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Many persons, who ieci the burden of 
their sins, and their need of daily re- 
pentance and forgiveness, find it difh- 
cult to conceive how this state can go 
hand in hand with peace and joy in be- 
lieving. Ochers, whose affections are 
warm, and minds sanguine, while they 
rejoice in the hope set before them, are 
ulmost disposed to consider themselves 
as past that period of the Christian lite, 
which calls for continual exercises of 
humiliation and contrition. ‘They are 
inclined to look upon these as more 
properly belonging to persons whose 
sins have not been forgiven, and in 
whose hearts the love of God has not 
been shed abread. But while we speak 
of these fuise views aus belonging to 
others, fet us not forget or dissemble, 
that thouga we ourselycs may noi go 
into either extreme, remarkably and 
exciusively; yet we all, even the very 
best of us. verge to each at different 
times. When convictions of sin seize 
our minds, are we always disposed to 
cry out * Abba, Father,’ with the true 
filial gratitude of children laden with 
blessings? And when we rejoice in our 
high privileges as members of Christ’s 
spiritual body, do we always feel that 
we are weak and miserable sinners, and 
distrust, and try, and examine ourselves, 
as those in whom there Is no heaith? I 
apprehend we must all plead guilty, if 


*it mav, however, be worthy of inquiry, 
whether the sentiment in guestion does not 
take its rise in underrating either the evil of 
‘spiritual wickednesses” or the power of 
the Holy Spirit in convincing the mind of 


them cqually with sins of a grosser nature. 
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we give an honest and humble answer 
to these Inquiries. 

Now whatare the remedies for these 
evils? Many might be pointed out, but 
I shall only call your attention to one 
which has struck me most forcibly, 
namely, Praying and striving to obtain 
a warmer love of God, and a more lively 
sense of his love tous, 

When we are in danger of being 
overwheimed by a sense of guilt, Is it 
not either because we have a low mea. 
sure of love to God, and therefore no 
cordial and zealous desire to please him 
and forsake sin; or, because we secrct- 
ly distrust his love for us through 
Christ, and his perfect willinguess to 
give us freely every neediul help to 

bring us back to himself, to reccive us 
arain without a frown or a reproach, 
and to enable us to continue stedfast in 
well doing? Such views would give a 
sweetness to repentance, and niingle 
the smiles of gratitude with the tears 
of sorrow ; at the same time, that when 
united, and genuine, and lively, they 
are the best pledge that we shall here- 
after shun those sins, whose hideous 
deiormity they make so apparent. 
When, therefore, we are bound to the 
earth by a sense of sin, and our souls 
are unable to rise to a reconciled) God 
and Saviour, ict us examune whether 
the chains which hoid us fast are not 
those of selfishness and unbelief. Do 
we pot in our sins sec, our own ruin in. 
deed, but not God’s dishonour? When 
we look with a kind of despair to par- 
don, do we not undervalue the great 
sucrifice for sin,or distrust that free 
mercy Which is ready to Communicate 
its benefits to all?’ And when we view 
the power of sin in our souls, and the 
strength and malice of our spiritual 
enemies with dismay, do we not look to 
ourown strength for deliverance rather 
than to God; or doubt the faithfulness 
of him, who has assured his people 
that his streneth is made pertect tn their 
weakness and that his grace is sufficient 
for them? J.et us earnestly pray, and 
carnestly use the appointed means to 
obtain more faith and iove, and then (Ff 
our bodily he. ith do not prevent Il) we 
shall have more peace and joy In be- 
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Now a word or two on the opposite 
sin to that of being overwhelmed by 4 
sense of guilt. When we are disposeq 
to exult In our God and Saviour, and 
walk with too little fear through spirit. 
ual dangers, and too weak a sense of 
our daily imperfections and transgres. 
sions, (alas! itis the case with all 9 
times,) we are apt to think that we 
abound in the love of God, and in oyp 
sense cf his love to us. But is this 
reaily the case? ‘True love and genuine 
gratitude, when warm and lively, make 
men quicksighted as to their failures 
and deficicnces in sentiment or conduct 
towards a friend who has heaped bene. 
fits uponthem. These affections of the 
soul dispose them to be fearful of of. 
fending, diffident of themselves, and 
ready to view their own imperfections 
and faults rather with too much than 
with too little sensibility. Let us then 
beware of deluding ourselves with te 
persuasion, that our boscms glow with 
love to God and gratitude for his mer- 
cies, when we are cold in those dispo. 
sitions which naturally accompany love 
and gratitude. When this is the case 
with us, I apprehend we shall find, on 
strict scrutiny accompanied by earnest 
prayer, that our feryours have an 
earthly rather than a heavenly founda. 
tion, and proceed very much from self. 
confidence and self-applause. How 
earnestly,in such circumstances, should 
we retrace our steps, seck for real love 
to God and real gratitude to him in the 
place of false semblances of those di. 
vine affections, and return to the sife 
and sober path of humility, and a tender 
conscience. 

Can we not all, in the circle of our 
acquaintance, find instances, in relative 
«and social life, to illustrate what has 
been advanced? I know a daughter 
well educated and pious, but her tender 
years make her frequently forget her 
self and commit faults. How prompt 
is she to feel all the force of a hint from 
her parents on such occasions; and yet 
how sweetly does the cheerful glance 
of affection, beaming through the 
pearly drops which iil her eyes attem- 
per the blush of self-condemnation. 
What are the sources of this union of 
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lively concern with dispositions which 
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her to renewed exertions in the path of 


duty? A zeal to please her God and her 
parents, higher in her thoughts at the 
‘ime even than her own happiiess, 1s 
evidently the chief spring whence ber 
sorrow flows: and her unaffected love 
forthem, joined toa sense of their love 
to her, at the same time that It gives 
birth to that zeal, heals the bitterness 
of her sorrow, and fills her with fresh 
life and activity for the discharge of her 
filial duties. 

It 's painful to look at the reverse of 
this picture; It 1s one which Is too fre- 
quently exhibited. Who does not know 
some who appear extremely well satis- 
fied with themselves in the different 
relations of life, and are even ready to 
boest occasionally, that their affection 
as fricads.as husbands, or as fathers, Is 
unimpeachable, who yet by no means 
stand so high in the opinion of the world 

-in their own, and, whatever profes- 


as 
Sions they muy make, are shrewdly 
Su 


leprive grief of its sting, and animate 


ispected of loving themselves much 
better than any of thelr connexions: 
Let us only judge as rationally and 
fairly of ourselves in religion, us we do 
of others in the common affairs of life, 
and with God’s blessing we may find a 
remedy for many of our errors 
i Be 
Nov. 7th, 1802. 
‘Lo the E litor of Che Christan Observer. 
ON BABTISM. 

THouGH upon the whole Iagree with 
the strictures of your correspondent on 
Mr. Jones, (Vol. I. p. 767,) 1 cannot 
assent to every propositicn which he 
advances on the subject of BAPTISM. 
I shall not, however, enter into a detail 
of the particulars in which I may differ 
from him; but proceed to state my own 
Opinions without adverting to the sen- 
cunents of others. 

_ Phe question which I propose to con- 
Sider is this. What docs baptism, as a 
sacrament, convey tous? Of what is 
itaseal? rom the conversation and 
writings of many persons, I apprehend 
it Lo be a prevalent opinion, that the re- 
newal of the heart to holiness is the 
— conferred in baptism, and some 
“eve supposed that this change of heart 
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invariably accompanies the right per- 
formance of the ceremony; but facts 
too strongly militate against this sup- 
position, and even if daily experience 
did not furnish innumerable instances 
to disprove it, the example of Simon 
Magus alone would overturn such a 
system; for after he was baptized, the 
Apostle assured him that his © heart was 
not right in the sight of God,’ but that 
he was yet “in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the bond of iniquity ” 

Others, aware of this difliculty, have 
considered baptism as conveying to the 
heart an ¢ncifient grace, a seed of holi- 
ness, which either becomes iruitful or 
otherwise according to the subsequent 
care or neglect with which it is treated, 
thus reconciling the idea of a holy prin- 
ciple being communicated in this sacra 
ment, with the unholy lives of tco many 
who are baptized. But where does the 
scripture speak of any ineifident grace 
of holiness as annexed to the pertorm- 
ance of this ceremony! What exam- 
pies dees it give to countenance such an 
opinion § This error not improbably 
arises from the following circamstance. 
lamillarized to the practice of infant- 
baptism, persons are often Insensibly 
led to look upon this rite as instituted, 
if not exclusively, yet chiefly for the 
use of children, and thence to form 
theif opinions respecting it. But 
though the baptism of young chil- 
dren is in any wise to be retained in 
the Church,” yet, doubtiess, itis in this 
sacrament as administered to adults, 
that we must look for its real meaning 
andend, Though for many satisfacto. 
ry reasons we admit infants to be bap- 
tized, yet even to them, till they are 
arrived at years of discretion, the full 
benefits of this sacrament cannot be 
confirmed : and to suppose that bapusm 
conveys one grace to infants, and ano- 
ther io adults, would be making two 
sacraments of it instead of one. But 
what is the case with respectio adults ! 
They are not admitted to be baptized, 
except on their profession of repent- 
ance and faith. Dut repentance and 
fxith are constituent parts of the rencw- 
ed mind they are‘the effects of divine 
grace: how then can baptism be said to 
conveu inciftent grace, the seed of holi- 
ness, to persons who are pre-supnosed 
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to ave already brought forth such evi- 
dent fruits of the spirit ? Can that man, 
whe repents of his sins, and believes 
with a true faith in Christ, be destitute 
of the first principle of the divine lite? 
Can he be vet unrenewed in the spirit 
of his mind? It must be clear that bap- 
tism does not, in his case, convey incé- 
fitent grace; nor, | apprehend, does it 
do so in any case. It muy, mdeed, bea 
means of * confirming faith and increas- 
ing grace” already received (see arti- 
cle 27,) by the blessing of God on the 
proper perlormance of it; but it does 
not sacramenially convey these things, 
nor is it insuituted asasealofthem. In 
one word, according to the views which 
{ entertain of baptism, itis not a seal of 


the grace of holiness, but of the grace of 


frardon, It is nor desiyned to convey 
the cleansing from corrufiiion, but the 
cleansing trom guilt. ‘To persons who 
have never been in the habit of coiusid- 
ering the subject in this light, such an 
assertion may appear strange and un. 
founded. But 1 bespeak their candid 
attention while I endeavour to prove, 
that this is the view of baptism which 
both the Scriptures and our Church 
Maintain, 

Let us carry back our thoughts to 
the times of the first publication of the 
Gospel, What is the view which the 
Apostles give of this ordinance ? When 
st. Peter preached to the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost, does he not say, “ Re- 
pent and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins 2” In the account which 
St. Paul gives of his own conversion in 
the twenty-second chapter of the Acts, 
he describes Ananiasas addressing bim, 
* Arise, und be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, Calling on the name of the 
Lord.” When the eunuch was daféciz- 
ed, and wenton his way rejoicing : when 
the jailer was daftized and rejo-ced, be- 
hieving in God with all his house: what 
was the occasion of their joy, but the 
lively hope of pardon and acceptance, 
which liad been sealed to them in that 
sacrament ! 

Loo« at the Jewish sacrament of cir- 
cumcision, This is generally rezard- 
ed as corresponding to the Christian 
sacrament of baptism. But did circum- 
cision convey anewheart? No. It ims 
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plied, indeed, the necessity of an inward 
moral chanze, the circumcision of the 
heart, but the Apostie tells as that jt 
was “a sca/ of the righteousness of the 
faith which Abraham had yet being yp. 
circumcised.’’ It was given to the pa. 
triarch as a seal of the covenant confirm. 
ing to him the promises, the pardon of 
his sins, and the acceptance of his per. 
son. In like manner the outward bap. 
tism with water denotes the necessit 
of an inward baptism by the Holy 
Ghost, of a death unto sin, and a ney 
birth unto righteousness; but it is ap. 
pointed in the Christian covenant as , 
seal of the righteousness of faith, as q 
seal, not of the grace of holiness, but of 
the grace of pardon, 

Vhat such is the view which our 
Church entertains of baptism, may, | 
think, be made to appear without much 
difficulty. Consult her articles, creed, 
and baptismal service on her opinion of 
this sacrament. What says the twenty. 
seventh ardcie ? * Baptism is net only 
asiyn of profession and mark of diffe 
rence, whereby Christian men are dis- 
cerned from others that be not christer. 
ed, but also it is a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instru. 
ment, they that receive baptism rightly 
are grafted into the Church; the fro 
mises of the forgiveness of sin and of our 
adofition to be the sons of God by the 
Holy Ghost, are visibly segned and seal: 
ed: faith is confitnied and grace in 
creased, by virtue of prayer unto God.” 
The change of language used in the 
last clause is striking, and full to our 
purpose. What does our Church teach 
us to profess in her creed? I believe 
in exe bufitism for the remission of sins.” 
The language used in her baptism ser 
vice may, at first sight, seem to militate 
against this interpretation ; but if it be 
attentively considered, the sceming di- 
ficulty will vanish. According to the 
sentiments stated in the twenty-sevent 
article, we might naturally expect to 
mcet in this service with many pet 
tions for “ confirmation of faith, and lor 
increase of grace.”? But does it there 
fore follow, that our Church, though 
she deems it a peculiarly proper occa 
sien to pray for these two blessiné: 
considers them us canveyed or seaced in 
this sacrament? Much misupprebet 
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sjon, I concelve; arises from not duly 
attending to this distinction. To ascer- 
tain what parucular blessing our Church 
really does consider lo be conveyed and 
sealed to a baptized person In this rite, 
let us luok at the Consecratton-prayer, 
and ‘he thanksgiving after the ceremo- 
ny is performed. In the tormer she 
Says, «“ Sanctily this water to the 
vical washing away Qf sin ;’’ in the iat- 
« we give thee hearty thanks that 
it has pieased thee to regenerate this 
infant by thy holy Sprit.’ ‘Tints last 
expression, perbaps, may seem to de- 


NY Ss 


note the grace of sanctificauon, instead © 


{the grace of pardon: but compare it 
with the petition In the second collect 
‘n the service, and its true meaning 
will appear—" We call upon thee tor 
this infant, that he comloyz to thy ! oly 


baptisin may receive remission of sins 
by spiritual rege neration.’? Aud here 


it may be useful to Introduce an obser- 
vation, which will help to free this 
subject from much embiguiry. Our 


Church, in all her arucies, liturgy, &e. 
appears by no means to limit her use 
of tne word regeneration to the sense 
in which it is now usually adopied by 
modern writers. Sie seems to under- 
stund It as descriptive of a new state, 
rather than of a mew xature 5 as imply. 
ing a recovery from a state of guilt and 
wrath toa state of pardon «end accept. 
ace, tather than asa recovery from sin- 
ful dispositions to holiness of heart. 
Throughout the baptism-service espe- 
cialiy, 1 apprehend this to be the sense 
li which she uses this phrase.*  llow 
fer she may be justified in adopting this 
interpretation is another point 3; a point, 
however, not very material in itseil, nor 
ut all connected with our present argu- 
nent, thouyh, perhaps, she may have 
better ground for her adoption of it 
than at first sigbt appears. 

_ Phe grounds on which infant baptism 
1s retained in the Church, far from be- 


* See especially the service for the baptism 
of those which are of riper years; in which 
he prays that the persons (already professing 
faith and repentance, and consequently already 
regenerated in the modern acceptation of the 
word) may vet be born again: and after the 
“et of baptism, return thanks that they are 
“dorm again”? Is not renesval the word which 
our Church most ec r.monly uses to describe 
the moral change of heart See Collect for 
Giristiaas D ay, ” 
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ing weakened by the interpretation be- 
fore us, are strengthened and improved 
by it. The immediate benefits, which 
result to the infant from this sacrament, 
are a deliverance from the guile of ori- 
ginal sin, and a covenant right to aii the 
outward privileges of adoption ito the 
family of God ; being by nature born in 
sin and the child of wrath, he is hereby 
made a child of grace. He hasa riyvht 
toapproach Godin prayer, to plead his 
promises with him, to partake of bis 
public ordinances ; and on belng brought 
by his grace to true faith and repen- 
tance, to apply to himiscil the glorious 
privileges conveyed and sealed in this 
sacrament lo every penitent believer. 
According to iis view of the end 
and design of baptism, the Christian 
Church is possessed of two sacraments 
respectively Correspondinkg io the two 
gest priviicges of tue covenant. The 
sacrament of baptism conveying jusuly- 
Ing prace lor the remission Of sins, and 
therefore adnitnistered but orce: ihe 


sacrament of the Lord’s supper, com- 
veying sauclilying grace » for tie 
strengthening and refreshing of our 


souls,’ and theretore adniinisicred con- 
Unually. Ido not advance this cories- 
pondence as an evidence of the truth 
of my interpretation, but as adeinge 
perhaps some slight confirmation to it. 
‘Tiere are many otherargumes ts which 
wieht be adduced, and which would 
help toilustrate und corroborate vn ysen- 
timents on this subject: but Tam fear. 
ful of extending my Communicauon to 


ap immoderate icngth. - shall con- 
clude with cbserving, that IT om net 


birotted to my opinions. Trather wish 
to promote discussion on this interest- 
Ine subject. than dogmsucalls to mune 
tuin any sentiments of my own. Any 
of your reacers, who will either throw 
farther Heht on what J have advanced, 
or refute my errors, will confer a favour 
on your constant reader. 
INQUISITOR. 


For the Christian Observer, 


Iam much pleased with your corres- 
pondent B ‘T.’s letter on habituating 
children to thought; but when this is 
meant to be done, the preparation must 
be made early, otherwise it will be 
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found very difficult, and in some cases 
impracticable. The farmer prepares 
his land and the manufacturer his ma- 
terials in time, without which, neither 
would expect to gain much by atier- 
labour; but it should seem as if the 
exploded doctrine of occult causes had 
found its way into our systems of edu- 
cation ; and moral effects were expect- 
ed to arise from unknown powers with. 
out the labour or care of forming 
previous habits. 

A child of a month old is committed 
toanurse who stuns it from morning 
till night with continual talking, and 
thinks it never well unless all its atten- 
tion is kept ona stretch by the move. 
ments of objects and the diversities of 
sounds: hence the child is taught to 
look tor violent agitations, to be pieascd 
With them, and to feel their abseuce; 
hereby a love of dissipation is inter- 
woven with the ecarlicst habits, and in 
the next stage of childhood, abundance 
of toys and a succession of play tellows 
become necessary for his amusement, 
and he is thrown in alter lile on the 
mercy of others whom he must bribe 
to save him from the vacuun: of bis 
own mind, whose powers from having 
never been accustomed to «action, are 
become more and more dependent on 
the impulse of sensible objects, and 
averse to those of an abstract and intel- 
Jectual nature. {t Is neccessary to give 
infants proper bodily exercise, because 
they have not strength themsclyes to 
take it; but they can, with a very little 
heip, at an early age amuse them- 
selves; and they always do so (when in 
health) if not prevented by the officicus- 
Z J consider 
(lis a point of importance, not only 
because it constitutes that kind of men- 
tal exertion they are capuble of using, 
but also because, whilst the organs of 
sensation are so delicate, the impres. 
siens they receive from the continual 
efforts made to rouse and stimulate 
them, are more frequently productive 
of pernicious consequences buth to the 
intellects, temper, and health of the 
child, than is suspecied, or can in 
future life be remedied. But what I 
have chiefly in view is, to inculcate 
the necessity of strengthening the ra- 
tlonal powers as we 


i, . ~f 
cdo those of the 
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body by appropriate exercise. Passiy, 
impressions always weaken by rep. 
tuon, unless they produce their cop. 
respondent actions; and to a mind 
accustomed continualiy to be aCicd 
upon, and to find all its gratifications 
In sensible objects, the sources joi) 
of knowledge and happiness are grady. 
ally drying up, and life terminates ij 
cheerless old age equally barren and 
unhappy. 

But to such parents as really wish to 
pive their children a Christian educa. 
tion, I beg leave to address a few re. 
marks, which appear to me oi oreat 
concern, and which I have wondered tg 
s€e overlooked in tamilles which ine 
truly be accounted religious. . 

lt is on many accounts necessary 
that children should be much under tie 
eye of others, and it Is theretore tittle 
in thelr own power to secure time an¢ 
place for reurement; hence it beconies 
needful to make such arrangements 
for them, as may facilitate this inten- 
tion without ostentation or perplexny. 
Instances have come within my own 
knowledge of children, whose minds 
were under very serious impressions, 
suffering much loss from the difliculty 
of getting time and place to be alone, 
When two sisters are engaged together 
through the day in their proper em. 
pioyments, and occupy the same chan 
ber at night, they are mutually a re- 
straint and hinderance to each other. 
Private prayer is perhaps omitted, be- 
cause neither of them have courage to 
usc it In each other’s presence, and the 
best feelings are hereby sometumes 
nipped in the bud. Nothing cun com- 
pensate such a loss. Family duty and 
public ordinances will have little cffect, 
when no staicd time is secured for 
secret devotion and reflection ; andi! 
public and social means fail of a good 
effect, they will not fail of a very pernl- 
cious one, viz. to habituate the mind 
to exhortation without fruit, and to 
information which is associated wit) 
indifference, if not with security. ! 
beg to repeat, that this is a matter ol 
such consequence that persons, whose 
income enables them to provide ior 
their families beyond the mere neces 
sarics of life, are inexcusable in permit+ 
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aneement of so much importance ; and 
t 5 vail for us to lament the want of 
ejiglon in our children, 1f we miilster 
not ae means so far as they are in our 
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| cannot conclude without observing, 


something more might be done in 
he case OL servaiits than Is ordinarily 
vaended to. ‘Thetr time is at the dis- 
~ of their master and mistress, and 
oral disadvantaye ot their situ- 
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ation lies In their Ipabillty to procure 


any devotional reurement. We are 
ecitainly respousible before God tor all 
he power lodged in our hands, and 
however We may now plead general 
custo, We spall hereafter find fittle 
copsulation In reflecting, that whilst no 
expense Was spared in fitting up apart- 
ments to receive and entertain com- 
pabys We thought none necessary which 
pight conduce to the wellare of im- 
mortal souls over whom we had a pro- 
yicential superintendance, and whom 
we cruelly neglected in what most 
tended to their eterial interests, whilst 
their whole time and attention were 
enguved in ministering to cur temporal 
convenience and accommodation. 

I hope, Sir, you will give this subject 
a place in your miscellany, and I very 
eunestly wish it may find an entrance 
to tue minds of such as are indivicually 
interested in it. 

PHiLO-NEPIOS. 


} >th E lite hn thi Christian Ob rye! 
in the lever of your correspondent 
J. P. on the questions and answers 


which I transmitted to you, there are 
liahy just observations; and some 
which might afford room for censide- 
rable discussion. I do not, however, 


mean to dilate on those of cither de. 


scription. My purpose is simply to 
“ew, and I think few words may 
sulice to prove, that if J, P. had esti- 
mated the questions and answers, and 
ihe attendant circumstances, with ade- 
(ate calmness and discrimination, he 
might have thought the chief part, 
Pethaps the whole, of his censures 
“upertiuous. 

4. Ps objections to the clergyman’s 
‘THerion of a state of salvation, “ to ex. 
On’ ne and Judge fairly whether a fervent 





Reply to J. P. on the Evidences of a State of Salvation. AO? 


love, through faith, of God and our 
Redeemer, firoving ttself by the only true 
test,a life of hubiiual holiness, be the 
grand firedominant princifile which fills 
our hearts aid directs our actions,’ rest 
principally on his assumption, . that 


the phrase, “ through faith,’ 1s little 


more than an incidental expression, a 
formal sound without any definite im- 
port. On what foundation either of 
reason or of charity is this extraordi- 
bary assumption built? A “ fervent 
love, thrvugh faith, proving itself by ha- 
bitual holiness,’ appears to me, Sir, 
synonymous to St. Paul’s description 
of that principle which * availeth” to 
salvation, ‘ faith which worketh by 
love.’ Gal. v. 6. And when this 


efficient and “ fervent love through 


faith”? is disunctly stated by the cler- 


geyman to comprehend ** our Redeemer?’ 
no less than God: no peculiar degree 
of candour seems requisite to the con- 
clusion, that it comprehends our Re- 
deemer in all his offices. 

In the next place, J. P. does not 
seem duly to have borne in mind, that 
the questions are specifically said to 
have been proposed by an intelligent 
and truly religious lady of the estab- 
lished Church, solicited to join the fol- 
lowers of Air. Wesiey. From this 
descripuon it may be presumed, that 
her difficulties did not relate to the 
evangelical doctrines of our Church ; 
they related to the peculiarities super- 
added in the Wesleian Societies, the 
doctrines of forgiveness manrfested by 
impulses, and of sinless fierfection, To 
them the questions pointed ; against 
them the answers were miainly direct- 
ed. Upon doctrines, respecting which 
doubts did not appear to exist, it was 
unnecessary to enlarge. <A brief, but 
decisive, reference, such as that already 
noticed, would be sufficient. 

The description of the needful “love 
of God and our Redeemer,” that it 
must “7d/ the heart, &c.”? might alarm 

tender-minded Christian, who should 
interpret it rigidly and literally ; but 
let it be understood, as Is equitable, 
with those scriptural allowances, with 
which kindred expressionsin the New 
Testament are universally received. 
If the * love of God and cur Redeem- 
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er, through faith.’ be not “fervent, 
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in opposition to lukewarmness ; if it 
be not the ‘grand predominant prin- 
ciple’’ in opposition io all other prin- 
ciples; if it does not fiil ** our hearts 
and direct our actions,” to the exclu- 
sion of the dominion of sin, (see ques- 
tion vi. and the answer;) if it does not 
“prove itself by” fruits which muy 
fairly be termed * habitual holiness ;”’ 
let nota state of salvation be presumed. 
Ido not say that if the recent votary 
of religion discerns himself at present 
to be so weak, so lable to be over- 
come by sin long indulged, as to teel 
self-convicted of falling below this 
standard, he must despair of his state. 
But let him strive, as for his life, for 
grace to attain unto this standard; and 
never think himself safe while he re- 
mains below it, nor, after having at- 
tained it, when he fails below it again. 
AMICUS. 


HINTS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Curisrtan Moraviry consists in the 
observance of right conduct flowing 
from rightprinciples.  Politicians,and 
even moralists oiten alm to preduce 
beneficial actions through the medium 
of wrong motives, but “the Lord 
trieth the heart.” 

It may be said, however, that when 
the actions of our neighbour are good, 
we ought not toimpute to him a bad 
motive, and that to do this is to be 
guilty of the sin of judging others, 
which the scriptures condemn. I re- 
ply that I am not now judging any 
man, but am requesting every one to 
judge himself It is not persons, but 
principles that Iam about to examine. 
A man acts, for example, from = pride 
and asense of honour: he himself pro- 
fesses to be influenced by those mo- 
tives: we are arreed on this point. 
The question is, whether such princi- 
ples are Christian. 

I have observed, that in order to 
constitnuie Christian virtue the motives 
must be rood and not the action only : 
IT now add, that motives, in order to 
be good, must be religious. Let us 
proceed to enumerate some of those 
religious motives which the scriptures 
sect before us. Thev are such as 
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these ; Reverential fear and love 4 
God,* gratitude and love to Christy 
a sense of our dependence on th, 
holy Spirit,} the hope of heaven,§ th, 
fear of hell,|! the desire of holiness, 
and the luve of man, particularly of 
our Christian brethren, tor the Lorq, 
sake.** It is true, that many othe 
feelings and principles are alloweg 
and even enjoined in scripture ; }y, 
let us carefully consider what. plac 
they ought to occupy. Husbands gy 
commanded to love their wives; gy 
children to obey their parents ; but j 
it not also written, “He that lovey 
father or mother more than me, is jy 
worthy of me; and he that loveth song; 
daughter more than me. 1s not wort}; 
of me!” Again, compassion for t): 
poor is urged inthe New Testame 
as a Christian duty ; but then it is » 
be an expression of our love to Chris: 
the inferior motive is to be sanctific 
by its association with a still high 
principle—* Whoso giveth a cup¢ 
cold water toa disciple in the names 
a discifile, shall not lose bis rewars,’ 
* Forasmuch as ye did it to one of th 
least of these ny brethren ye did it ww 
me.’ Phat charity which proceeé 
merely from natural compassion, i! 
is utterly unconnected with religion, 
is not evected Into a virtue by the 
scriptures: the compassion — mii 
spring out of a sense of Christ’s com 
passion towards us, and though exer 
cised towards the afflicted in genera 
it must have a special reference to tx 
afflicted part of the flock of Christ- 
‘Brethren, if God has so loved 
we ought also to love one another.” 

Let us next speak of some of thov 
marks, which shew the adsence of th 
the principles that have been alreat 
described as Christian. 

The absence of the fear of GW 
cannot be proved more distinctly, thé 
by the prevalence of the fear of mam 





Luke xi. 5.and x 17. 


1 Pet. ii. 17. 
1 Pet. ii 21-24} 
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+2 Cor. ©. 14, 15. 
Johnii 16. 

¢ John ni. 5. and vi. 
and 26. 1 Cor. xii. 2 

§ Mat vi. 19—21. 2 Cor. iv. 14—18. 

| Lukex.27. 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. 
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A supreme regard to reputation, and 
an extreme dread of reproach ; a habit 
of speaking and acting with a mere 
yiew to the approbation of the persons 
around us: these are some of the in- 
dications of the want of the fear of 
God. When, indeed, we merely 
«please men for their good to edifica- 
tion, then the motive becomes good 
and sanctifies the action. 

The want of love to God is proved 
by a supreme love to any other object, 
{f, for example, love to any fellow- 
creature entirely engrosses us, then 
the will or command of that fellow- 
creature will be obeyed instead of the 
will of God ; and even, though the be- 
loved object should command the 
same thing which God commands, still 
since the act will not be done decause 
God commands it, that religious qual- 
ity will be wanting which is necessary 
to render it acceptable to our heavenly 
Father, viz. a regard to his will. Want 


of leve to God is proved in the same 


creatures. 


e 


manner as want of love to our iellow- 
To think little of him; to 
be willing to do nothing, to venture 


/ nothing, to sacrifice nothing for his 


sake; to mention his name or to hearit 
mentioned by cthers without the least 
emotion ; to feel no painful sensibility 
when we see his authority trampled 
upon and his cause hindered; to love 
the society of those who shew no 
reverence for him,and to dislike the 
company of men by whom his name 
is had in the highest reverence ; are 
unquestionable proofs of want of love 
to God. 

The want of love to Christ is shewn 
inmuch the same manner: foreetful- 
ess of him, indifference to that Gos- 
pel in which he is held forth as cruci- 
fied for our sakes, and indisposition to 
think of what he has done and suffer- 
ed for us, high thoughts of ourselves 
ond low ideas of the value and efficacy 
of his death, atonement, resurrection, 
and ascension, are evidence to this 
point. 

Dependence on the Holy Shirit will 
be proved by our frequency and fer. 
vency in prayer, and by our sense of 
the importance of this duty: it wiil 
also be proved by our fear of grieving 
Christ. Observ. No. 19. 


Hints for Self- Examination. 





the Holy Spirit, and by a tenderness of 


conscience which will prevent our 
venturing into companies and places 
where we cannot hope that the Holy 
Spirit will attendus. The want of this 
dependence on divine aid is manifest- 
ed by a carelessness and boldness of 
conduct, by self-confidence, by levity 
respecting serious things, and by the 
absence of a devout spirit. 

The want of the true Aofe of heaven 
is proved by our placing our chief 
hopes on the things of this world. 
Earth and heaven are the rival objects 
which solicit our attentive regard; and 
if the world possesses our best affec- 
tions then we are of the world. The 
use of hvperbolical language in des- 
cribing mere worldly happiness, af- 
fords a ground of suspicion that the 
world has our highestestimation. The 
very mode of our congratulations, on 
the occasion of some temporal pros- 
perity, may be such as to imply that 
we over-value earthly goed. The love 
of worldly happiness is perfectly allow- 
able in its due degree, but In propor- 
tion as spiritual objects are greater 
than temporal, so ought to be the dee 
sires excited by the one or the other. 
Moderation in respect to all our ex- 
pectations here below, and a disposi. 
tion to sacrifice any present advantages 
which interfere with our heavenly 
hope, are some of the surest proofs of 
our possessing this hope; and are, 
perhaps, also some of the best means 
of promoting our temporal enjoyment. 

The fear of rel is proved by our 
deeming it a sericus thing; and the 
absence of this fear by our indiffer- 
ence, our levity, and our profaneness 
in speaking of it. All light and jocu- 
lar mention of the devil, and all in- 
sensibility to the same kind of levity 
in others, are strong proofs of this 
defect. It is aisoa property o. this 
fear to overpower the contrary 
As a soldier’s apprehension of the 
enemy is overcome by tie dread of 
his commander; so that fear of man, 
to which timid persons are subject, 
may be subdued by a stronger fear 
from another quarter. 

The desire of holiness is proved by 
our aversion to sin, and the degree of 
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it by the degree of this aversion. The 
aversion, however, must be to all 
sin, otherwise it cannot be presumed 
to be against sin as such. Ambitious, 
envious, covetous, polluting thoughts ; 
inordinate desires and misplaced af- 


fections ; all the various workings of 


evil in the heart, will be lamented 
and resisted by the person who has a 
sincere desire of holiness. The means 
of promoting holiness will also be at- 
tended to, and whatsoever obstructs 
its growth will be avoided. The gene- 
ral plan of life will be regulated, with 


a view to the sanctification of the 
heart. Those books will be read, 
those preachers will be approved, 


that society will be sought, that con- 
versation will be encouraged which 
most tend to edification : even natural 
diffidence and timidity will, in some 
cases be subdued ; the fear of being 
thought to affect superlative goodness, 
and of being charged with vanity on 
this account will be overpowered ; 
the objections which arise against our 
making an alteration in our way of 
lite will be done away; and thus a 
way willbe opened for our spiritual 
Improvement. 

That love of our neighs vhich 1s 
spoken of in Scripture, implies much 
more than natural benevolence. Re- 
ligion softens as well as enlarges 
the heart, restrains the evil passions, 
and forbids inordinate selfishness. It 
thus improves every principle of 
humanity, and secures their constant 


wa our 


exercise. St. Paul, after liis conver- 
gion, seeins to have loved those Jews 
who were persecuting him, more 


as friends 
desired 


than he had loved them 
before : he now, however, 
chiefly their spiritual good. But 
thourh he loved the Jews he had a 
still wicher reward tor his fellow Chris- 
tians; he knew them to be struggling 
in the same cause, pursuing the same 
obrects, exercised by the same trials, 
actnuied by the same spirit, and serv. 
ine the same Lord. This is that love 
which is more particularly intended 
when the evidence of our Christia- 
nityis the question. If we are Chris- 
we shall love those who are 
brethren in Christ Jesus: we 
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shall sympathise with them, whether 
they are high or low, and though we 
cannot utterly confound the different 
ranks of life, we shall choose rather to 
associate with a Christian that is be. 
low us both in rank and ability, than 
With an irreligious person that 1s aboye 
us. We should, however, beware 
of mistaking attachment to a sect, for 
that love of the brethren which js 
made in scripture a test of Christia. 
nity. We must love others, not mere. 
ly because we contend together for 
the same opinions, but because we 
trace in them the image of our com. 
mon Saviour. 

I have thus ventured to offer a few 
hints for self-examination for the use 
of your readers. They are of a very 
plain and simple nature, and may, 
perhaps, on that account, be deemed 
worthy of a place in your very usefu! 
miscellany. B. R. 
























































To the Fditor of the » Christian Observer. 

On the sca 8 of Men for Errors 
arising from Prejudice. 
PREJUDICE cuneate says Dr. Johnson, 
in judgmentiormed belore-hand without 
examination. In order to include all 
its shades and degrecs, it might, I think, 
be better detined to be judgment form- 
ed in whole or in part without due ex. 
amination. Jt is acknowledged to bea 
most gencral and fruitful source of er- 
ror. and if it were allowed to be univer- 
sully a legitimate excuse for the errors 
to which it gave birth, a very great pro- 
poriion of those who embrace false SYS 
tems and opinions would be sheltered 
from responsibility. Prejudice might 
be pleaded in favour of the great mass, 
probably of Socinians and Arians, but 
certainly, I think, of Roman Catholics, 
Mahommedans, and Idolaters : for the 
number of those, who profess to adopt 
principles in religion which they know 
to be false, or who adopt false principles 
from real inability, through a natural de- 
fect of understanding, to discover theit 
falschood, is probably very small, com. 
pared to the number who are misled by 
pre jewee. 

In order to discover whether preju- 
dice is ever a just excuse for error, it 
is necessary to inquire ; whether it may 
ever be said to be itself innocent. If 
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innocent, its natural and necessary ef- 
fects will be soalso ; but if always crimi- 
nai. it is clear that the errors, which 
arise from it, must partake of its nature. 

Men are led to embrace opinions 
without due examination Ist. By 
thoughtlessness, and a want of attenuon 
and scrutiny.——2ndly. By following the 
euldance of inclination and passion 
rather than that of reason.—S3rdly. By 
undue deference to authority. ‘Vhese 
then are the sources of prejudice, and 
they must be separately considered. 

ist. If thoughtiessness and a want of 
attention to evidence, and of industry 
in searching for it, were allowabie 
pleas, multitudes who * live without 
God in the world,”’ and refuse to Listen 
to the Gospel of his Son, would have a 
yery sufficient excuse to offer. Nothing 
cau be more clear, than that all are 
bound to make a good use of the 
fuculies which God bas given them. 
Ifmen, therefore, form opinions, and 
principles, on light grounds, 
ability and opportunity 
fur more satisfactory investigation, they 
cannot be acquitted ef blame, and are 
justly chargeable with the errors into 
which they have been led by their neg- 
ligence. 

2udly. But supposing the mind to 
turn earnestly to the subject of inqui- 
ry, much will depend on the temper 
with which it approaches it. It is evi- 
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F dent, that whoever is desirous of de- 


ciding wisely, must reason calmly, and 
keep out of sight as much as possible, 
during the process of investigation, both 
his wishes and feelings. Numbers, 
however, instead of endeavouring to 
emancipate themselves from their in- 
fuence, when examining principles of 
coiduct, take them for their guides, 
and make little use of reason but to de.. 
fend and vindicate the conclusions to 
which these guides lead them. Now, 
except it be allowable to pervert the 
faculty of reason, and thereby to be 
suilty of a greater abuse of the divine 
bounty, than he was, who hid his talent 
nan apkin ; such a procedure cannot 
Se innocent, nor con sequently the er 
rors to which it leads. This is true 
even when the best affections ave in- 
oo to the degradation of reason. 
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the reins, and lead the understanding 
captive, the guilt is of course prodi- 
giously aggravated. 

But even when the predominant wish 
is Not, asin the case which has been con- 
sidered, to indulge inclination, but to 
discover the truth, and to avoid every 
thing likely to bewilder and mislead in 
the search alter it, the affections of the 
heart will generally interfere more or 
less in the province of reason, and _ a 
in so great a degree as to lead to vei 
important prejudices and errors. 

ven in the most sincere and devoted 
servants of Christ, the conguest over 
the lusts of the flesh is gradual. Sin, 
it is true, no longer refgns in their 
mortal bodies ; but, though conquered, 
It perpetually rebels, and disturbs the 
exercise both of holy affections and of 
reason. Inthe first periods of a Chris- 
tian life, and at those times, in its sub- 
sequent stages, when temptations have 
more than usual power, it generally 
happens that some prejudices and false 
Opinions are discoverable, which may 
be distinctly traced to this source; and 
though like the remains of corruption 
from which they s spring, they may be 
compatible with a state of grace, yet no 
one can suppose them to be devoid of 
guilt. 

But the Christian is lable to be mis- 
led in his reasonings, not only by un- 
hallowed affections, but by those which 
are more spiritual. The eyes ofagood 
man are often blinded by his love of 
public worship, and of Christian se. 
clety. His love of these almost ne- 
cessarily attaches itself strongly to the 
mode of worship to which he has been 
used, and to those Christian friends 
who have gone hand-in-hand with him 
in his religious course; and this at. 
tachment is frequently so great and so 
parual, that, with a stncere wish to be 
fair and candid, he can scarcely sce any 
faults in citier the one or the other, or 
any very attractive merits in other 
modes of divine worship, or in Cliris. 
tians of other denominations. It would 
be easy to shew by familiar instances, 
that parental and conjugal love, the 
apeople for their intnister, and 
other amluble affections, even when 
bre Tr ae “into subjcetion to the obe- 
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pregnant sources of prejudice. Scrip- 
iure affords many instances in point. 
What prejudiced Moses against the 
office Ged assigned him, of going to 
his countrymen asa deliverer ? Chief- 
ly, asit should seem, his humility. 
What induced Peter te call in ques. 
tion the propriety of the divine com- 
mand, :o kill and eat of the animals 
let down to him in the great sheet in his 
vision ? His love of that system of pu- 
rity, which his God, whom he loved, 
had established. What led the disci- 
ples of Christ so long to question and 
disbelieve his declarations, that he 
should suffer death and rise again? 
Their warm love for theiv divine mas- 
ter was a leading cause of their un- 
belief. 

The young and the sanzuine, espe- 
cially while Christian affections are 
yet pewto them, are apt to give the 
reins to their feelings. ‘They are but 
imperfectly aware how necessary it 
is, that they should be restrained when 
reason Is called upon to Investigate 
and decide ; and the restraint is so 
irksome to them, that, imperfect as 
his point, 


“a 
their theory may be ont 
their practice is far more imperfect : 


say it isnot uncommon to meet with 
persons of this description, who appear 
almost to assume a merit ‘rom not be- 
iny able to do their cuty in this res- 
pect. They are so impressed with 
the loveliness and value of holy affec- 
tions, that they ave disposed to be 
pleased with every thing which tenas 
to prove their reality and warmth in 
their own bosoms ; and nothing ap- 
pers to do this in a more striking 
muoner than an inability to restrain 
such affections. If, however, they 
continue true to their God, his spirit 
by degrees corrects these irregulari- 
ties; order and harmony triumph more 
gid more over discordance and con- 
fusion in the inner man; and the un- 


steady and meteorlike splendours of 


uncontrolied affections are exchanged 
gradually for an uniform and genial 
sunshine of soul, which, though less 
brijliant, 1s far more potent in its ope- 
ration: and, instead of dazzling, guides 
and cheers its possessor. 

It surely would be too much ta sar, 
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that prejudices of the class which has 
been last under consideration, are 
blameless. lf they were, it would not 
be a duty (as it clearly is) to strive 
against them. Though the least cri. 
minal perhaps of any, they must be 
ranked among those * secret faults,” 
from which we ought to pray daily to 
be cleansed. 

Srdly. Those prejudices, which may 
be ascribed to undue deference to ay. 
thority, are next to be considered. 

A great part of human knowledge 
rests on authority as its proper basis, 
Ilistory, in all its branches, whether 
of past or of present times, can have 
scarcely any other foundation, In mat- 
ters of science also, and in almost al! 
subjects which require much research, 
the great mass of mankind can nei- 
ther obtain knowledge, nor form opi- 
nions, but (chiefly, if not entirely.) on 
the groundof authority. If, therefore, 
in settling points of duty, an improper 
reliance Is not placed on this source of 
knowledge, nor on the opinions de- 
rived from it; and if recourse is had 
to such other means of information as 
are accessible to the inquirer, all is 
well. No more than a proper and le- 
gitimate use Is made of authority, and 
a man is notresponsible for the errors 
into which it may lead him : indeed, 
opinion so formed and held ought not 
to be denominated prejudices. The 
examination on which they are founded 
forms a basis sufficiently broad for 
their support. 

But reverse the case, and the con- 
clusion, as to the responsibility of the 
individual, must be reversed also. An 
opinion which rests on a blind, or un- 
due, deference to authority is evident: 
ly destitute of a just foundation ; and, 
if erroneous, the erroris chargeable on 
those whe entertainit. Their crimin- 
ality will vary according to circum: 
stances, and vary very greatly; but 
stiil, under all circumstances, they 
must be pronounced guilty of not hav- 
ing made a proper use of their reason. 

Thus, prejudices having their rise 
in thoughtlessness and want of attcn- 
tion, or in the influence of passion 0? 
inclination, or in an improper deference 
to authority ; the errors to which they 
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tive birth, though by no means all 


s equally culpable, yet all bear the stamp 
Fcriminality more or less deeply im- 
Bnressed.* ; 
oWhat a severe judge have we 
were’ cry some of your readers, Mr. 
‘eqitor, “ he would condemn all the 
Pworld.” And it is, Sir, because the 
world is so ready to acquit herself, 
P even when laden with guilt, and be- 
S cquse true Christians are so frequent- 
Bly seduced by her into a degice of ac- 
oujescence In some of her false max- 
5, that L think it necessary to trouble 


‘ 


ims, \ 
Sou on this subject. 
eis it necessary ‘o shew to what ex- 
| cant and ridiculous lengths the 












b world pushes her false candour, in 
Ewhat regards the conduct ct men to- 
Pewoards their God f She will allow a 
man to be of what sect he pleases ; 
Bio be a Socinian, an Antinomian, a 
F Roman Catholic, a Ccntoo, or evento 
Bbhe of no religion whatever, and she 
Bwilbe most liberal in her apologies 
for him, provided he will but let her 
Falone. If he disturb her quiet by en- 
P deavouring to point out her faults, and 
Fito propagate his own opinions, he 
Fimmediately falls under her condem- 
sation ; but let him only abstain from 
B this, and she will repay the civility by 


4 


guilt. Lo support the honour of God, 
pand the rights of his sovereignty, * is 
+ not in all her thoughts.”’ 
F But if the world is thus disposed to 
“call evil good” when she does not 
F conceive her own interests to be con- 
cerned, let Christians be on their guard 
| against the contagion of her example. 
While they watch over themselves 
wiih a holy jealousy, and are exact 
* their own defects to scan,” let them 
Cacrish a warm love for all their fel- 
-oW-creatures, and entertain as favour- 
able an opinion of others as circum- 
stances will admit: but, at the same 
| “me, Jet them steadily maintain right 
Principles in their full extent, and 
ever compliment man by softening 
‘OWN any part of the law of God. 
R. S. 
_ The above remarks may serve to guard 
VOM Tisconception or abuse an allusion to 
“ay arising from prejudice, which appear- 
119 the very able paper of your respectable 


cresvondent, J. M. Vol. Ip. 758 


p pronouncing all his errors void of 
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Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tuovucnu conformably, Sir, with the 
sentiments of neutrality which, in your 
official capacity, you maintainas to the 
tenets at issue between Calvinists and 
Anti-Calvinists,; you have repeatedly 
avowed your conviction that the thirty- 
nine articles are so framed as to in- 
clude both parties ; there are many 
persons who do not hesitate to affirm, 
or to imply, that the articles were de- 
signed to establish Sublapsarian Cal- 
vinism in the Church; and that no 
individual, who is not a Sublapsarian 
Calvinist, ought to subscribe them. 
On this opinion | beg leave to offer the 
following remarks, which may at the 
same time serve to justily the mode- 
rate and conciliatory views which you 
have adopted upon the subject. 

1, It is a fact admitted by all can- 
did Calvinists, that great numbers of 
intelligent and conscientious men have 
successively subscribed, and continue 
to subscribe, the Articles in an Anti- 
calvinistic sense, believing each of 
them, the seventeenth not excepted, 
to be fairly susceptible of such a sense. 
Ilence arises a strong presumption 
that the articles relating to the tenets 
in question, were purposely worded in 
terms sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace Ant-calvinists. 

2. If the turn of expression in some 
narts of the seventeenth article ap- 
pear to incline towards the calvinistic 
side, there are many very Important 
expressions in the Jiturev which, ac- 
cording to the natural and obvious in- 
terpretation of them, Incline at least 
as much in favour of the Anti-calvi- 
nists. I do not mean to intimate that 
Calvinists may not conscientiously 
assent and consent to these expres- 
sions; Indeed | am fully convinced 
that they do so. But the Anti-cal- 
vinist is, to say the least, authorized to 
produce these expressions as strong 
presumptions, that the established 
Church has always opened its arms to 
receive him. 

3 JT proceed to historical facts. 

The seventeenth article, as it now 
stands, is the same with the correspon- 
ding article in the articles established 
towards the close of the reign of Ed- 
wad VI. in 1542, with the exception of 
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three verbal corrections of no impor- 
tance in the present inquiry, and the 
omission, after the word ‘“ further- 
more,” in the concluding paragraph,of 
the following words—* though the de- 
crees of predestination be unknown 
to us, yet —’’ (see the comparison of 
the Articles in the Collection § of 
Records subjoined to Burnet’s Iis- 
tory of the Reformation, folio, Vol. II. 
p. 194.) It willnot, I presume, be af- 
firmed, that the omission of those words 
has rendered the article more rigid. 

4. The articles established in 1552 
were framed by Archbishop Cranmer. 
“ Thecouncil appointed che archbishop 
todraw up aset of articles.”’ (Gilpin’s 
Life of Cranmer, 1784. p 153.) *“ In 
this work it isnot known that he had any 
coadjutor. It isimprobable, however, 
that a man of his candour and modesty 
would engage in a work of this kind 
without many consultations with his 
friends ; and it is commonly supposed 
that Ridley, Bishop of London, was par- 
ticularly useful to him.”’ Ibid p. 156. 
— We have Cranmer’s own word tor 
it, that he drew them.’’ (Burnet’s His- 
tory of the Reformation. Vol. III. p. 
211.) When interrogated on the sub. 
ject by his enemies under Queen Ma- 
ry, “the last part of his answer to that 
was, 4s for the catechism, the book of 
articles, with the ether book against 
Winchester, he granis the same to be his 
doings.’ Ibid. 

Having premised this statement, I 
would ask, Where is the evidence that 
Cranmer was a Calvinist, even on the 
sublapsarian scheme? Evidence, I be- 
lieve, ias been repeatedly produced 
from his writings to prove that he was 
nota Calvinist; and bas been resisted 
on the ground that the work whence it 
is taken would equally prove him in 
part a Papist, as some Popish errors 
are retained in it. That he afterwards 
renounced the Popish doctrines of the 
book was abundantly manifest. Where 
is the proof that he also renounced the 
Anti-Calvinistic opinions. 

If Cranmer was not a Calvinist, to 
suppose that he would frame articies 
which should exclude from the church 
himself and all who were not Calvin- 
ists, is an absurdity which I need net 


Examihe. 


If Ridley, and other leading divings 
assisted the archbishop, as we may he 
confident was the case, in his under. 
taking, it may be inferred, that in Con. 
pleting it they had no purpose or ide, 
of excluding the primate and those Whi 
concurred with him in doctrine. 

3. But perhaps Cranmer was a Cal. 
Vin'st: suppose the assumption grap, 
ed. Let the following facts then 4. 
duly weighed. The disunion and jg, 
cordance of the Protestants were amon 
the circumstances which most effigy 
clously impeded the progress of the 
reformation, and furnished to the Ro 
man Catholics the most plausible argy. 
ment ior the necessity of an infailidj 
church, The archbishop, deeply ip. 
pressed by these mischiefs, earnesi| 
laboured, especially about the yey 
1546, to accomplish an object which he 
had greatly at heart; the union of ¢ 
the Protestant churches of Europe jy 
one mode of ecclesiastical governmen, 
and one confession of faith. For this 
purpose he eagerly applied to the moy 
eminent of the foreign reformers, He 
entreated them to co-operate with hin, 
end proposed England as a secure an 
commodious place for their consul 
tions. ‘ During the course of this pro 
jected union, a question arose of greit 
importance—Whether, in drawing wy 
a confession of faith, definite or gene: 
ral terms should be adopted. The pr 
mate, with his usual candour, pleaded 
for the greatest latitude. Let us lear 
the portal, said he, as wide as we can; 
and caclude none whom it ts im wr 
jrower to comprehend.” Gilpin’s Lile oi 
Cranmer, p. 149. 

The stiffness with which some of the 
foreign divines insisted on their ova 
peculiarities, and the subscquent tole 
bles in England, terminated the desig? 
But can any man maintain or concese 
that Cranmer. Calvinist as we now a& 
sume him to be, when called from bis 
labours for an universal union amons 
Protestants to frame a set of article 
for England,when invested bythe king» 
council with full and exclusive powe 
to frame them, would instantly abancc! 
bis comprehensive views, and parley 
the portal so as to exclude all wl 
were not of the Calvinistic creed‘ 

VQULTATIS AMATCE, 
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livines, hpuoven [ am a Dissenter, I read your 
Nay be ly publication with pleasure, as 
lider, a well calculated to promote 
D Com Me. .yerests of religion in the church 
oP ides ” whieh you are members. [t cannot 


Se Who Hy, peat ay that your views respect- 
ne national establishment coincide 
a Cyl. nen my OWD; but I do not charge you 
Bran, yin going beyond the bounds ot Chris- 
EN be ten mode ration. In regard to the grand 
1d dis. @ atters of faith and practice, I sl the 
AM Cog BA ost part approve, and think that you 
eflica roceed in the happy medium between 
Of the ine 0 pposite extremes, I most sin- 
1e Ro, Mcerely poe the spiritual prosperity of 
angle B that church, from which I am bound in 


rallible P conscience to dissent, and cannot but 
ly im Pregret whatever appears injurious to it, 
estly i doubt not you will receive with can. 
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Pedour, what I now take the liberty to 
Ich he 


Doffer to your consideration on a matter 


of al F of general concern which, I have often 
Ope ip Hobserved, and that 1s, the dispropor. 
Men, MR ionate stress which some preachers 
nN this Jay upon a few doctrinal points, and the 
MO BR hich extreme to which their zeal car- 
hi e tries them in stating and i ete. 
1 bin, Mi them. Not satisfied with introd ucing 
re ati Pthese doctrines into every discourse, 
sult: HE some of these gentlemen scarcely ever 
Spl MStreat upon any thing else, whatever be 
Stee Bethe text which they have agony > and 
nS") Me not uncommonly is the text itself 
elit Be stretched, not to say perverted, to make 
i€ Pl BARSit speak their favourite sentiments: and 
eailed those sentiments are sometimes Carried 
feat ME so far as not to be defensible upon the 
G0) Bae vround of scripture, any more than of 
Our ge articles of your church. I have not 
slie ot only heard very exceptionable modes of 
bxpression made use of in explaining 
of the t defending the doctrines of grace ; 
ON but I have also witnessed such repre- 
tr0l. cntations of the doctrines themselves, 
SIS" ud such disparaging terms applied to 
cove Mtioral duties, as had a direct tendency 
W as (contrary, perhaps, to the design of 
m his ithe preacher) to countenance that An- 
non; Minomian spirit which I fear is gaining 
cies Stound among the professors of reli- 
ng * Bgion in the church, as well as among 
owe Be dissenters. One proof of this is, 
nee! Mthat preachers of this description inthe 
wl ‘church are particularly admired and 


tlio wed by those dissenters who are of 
Antinomian sentiments, and whoare in 


‘ 
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the habit of reproaching such of our 
ministers as insist much on the grand 
topics of practical godliness, as /egal 
preachers. Let me, however, caution 
your readers, both clergy and laity, 
arainst that kind of preaching, which, 
under the specious name of evangeli- 
ca/, is calculated to undermine the Gos- 
pel. 

I have been the more confirmed in 
what I have advanced, and the more de- 
termined to communicate my thoughts 
to you by some 
which I have myself been a witness. I 
bad lately an opportunity of hearing a 
preacher who has been greatly follow- 
ed and extolled; and 1 could not help 
being surprised and grieved to find, 
that instead of improving the valuable 
opportunities afforded him, in the vast 
congregations which he collected, of 
‘calling sinners to repentance,’ of 
awakening the careless, and exciting 
Christians to abound in the work of the 
Lord, he avoided almost every thing of 
a practical kind, and generally confined 
himself toa point of doctrine without 
at all urging its proper improvement, 
In one discourse, when exposing /e- 
galists who depend upon their sinceri- 
ty,he expressed himself in such a way 
as to lead his hearers to disparage that 
Christian grace, and he told them 
(what I have more charity than to be- 
lieve) that he himself was never sincere 
for a single day. His text on the same 
occasion Was most grossly perverted. 
Isa, xlui. S11. Bring forth the blind 
feople that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have ears, &c. ‘These words, which 
most evidently refer to idols, he applied 
to God’s people who had been blind and 
deaf, but whose eyes and ears the spirit 
had opened.* 

1 could mention other and some 
worse perversions of scripture, but I 
forbear, lest I should be thought invidi- 
ous. [f wish that what I have said may 
be taken as it is intended; not to dis- 


* A dissenting minister, discoursing lately 
from Isaiah xl. 20. “ He that is so impover. 
ished that he hath no oblation, chooseth a 
tree that will not rot,’’ represented, in a simi- 
lar style, the man who was impoverished as 
the convicted sinner, and the tree that will not 
rot as Jesus Christ. Are not such gross per 
versions of the word of God truly lamentable: 


recent occurrences, of 
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countenance evangelical preaching, but 
to caution those who are friends to it 
against that manner of conducting it, 
which rather tends to encourage a false 
taste among the hearers of the Gos- 
pel; who are too ready to prefer what 
is popular and singular to what Is just 
and scriptural ; 
hearing any thine that is comlortable 
than what is truly useful; and who are 
apt to condemn those ministers as “ le- 
eal’? whose judgment and conscience 
will not allow them to gratify this cor- 
rupt taste, 

If those gentlemen, on whose style 
of preaching I have been animadvert- 
ing, were to know the true reason of 
their being so much followed, I am 
sure they would be ge ised with 
themselves, and that while they retain- 
ed their attachment to the doctrines of 
grace, they would alter the strain of 
their discourses, and employ a part of 
them in shewing the inefficacy of mere 
speculative faith, and in exhorting 
* those who have believed to be care- 
ful to maintain geod works.’ If what 
I have written should meet with your 

approbation, and induce any abler cor- 
‘espondent to pursue the subject, or to 
correct me in any thing whercin I may 
be mistaken, it would afford great plea- 
sure to your obedicnt servant, 
NE QUID NIMIS. 


SE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


i wisn to return my thanks to your 
correspondent Lb. VY. for his instructive 
and appropriate observations In your 
nuinber of April last (page 208.) I 
fully concur with him in opinion, that 
“no small knowledge, ability, discre- 
tlon, and christian piety, are requisite in 
discussing th eological questions.” Rie- 

eating over and over the same th 1INGS, 
which ‘produce ho new conviction, and 
admit of no new re eplys tends enly to 
weary some and perplex many. There 
are truths, vhich, considered i in relation 
1o others, are like suns in their respec- 
tive systems. If these are clouded by 
inis.conception, to disperse such clouds 
hy a ample and pers penne statement, 
is to iuminate at once those subordi- 
nate truths which are connected with 
them, and thereby to promote essential- 


On the Mode of conducting Controversy. 


who are more fond of 











[J uly 


ly the edification of the Church, Bu 
whilst the primoery truths remain oh, 
scured, the labour spent UPON Coilatery 
ones only generates strife by increasin, 
confusion. 5 3 

One thing I beg leave to recommen; 
to such as venture upon the InVestivg, 
tion of theological questions, viz, tha 
in stating their opinions, they Will avoid 
using the lanyuage of scripture, pp. 
cause this is really begging the ques. 
tion In debate, since we mean not 
contradict scripture but to inguire jts 
meaning. It is very allowable whey 
persons have stated their opinion, ths 
they give those passages of scriptur 
which appear to them to authorize j, 
and the reader must judge if such tex 
apply to the case In band ; but the ay. 
thority of revelation, though it may l: 
pleaded, must not be assumed, and ye 
are well aware this may be done by per 
sons of strict integrity. There is ty 

Papist | can read our Lord’s approbation 
of St. Peter, without thinking it appli: 
cable to the Pope; or his promise ty 
abide with his Church for ever, withou 
imagining the doctrine of what they 
term the real presence on their altars 
to be comprehended in it.* — Protes 
tants must not flatter themselves wih 
being entirely tree from the power a 
crroncous associations, and those who 
have eer heard a text of scrip 
turc made the organ of a controverted 
opinion (when such controversy Is sup 
ported on each sice by men of acknow: 
ledged piety and learning) ought t 
consider that they have never yet pro- 
bably read that scripture with impal- 
tiality, since il concerns a subject upal 
which men may think differently and 
yet be truly the servants of God ; con 
sequently, their own sincerity 1s 00 
positive proof of their exemption front 
error in this particular, 

I venture to send you, Mr. Editor 
these observations from the desire the 
my former inquiry may not tend “to 
the exercise of theological subult} 
rather than to edification,” which 1s 0 
effect I very sincerely deprecate. 

A SERIOUS INQUIRER. 






* We believe, that the Papists common 
consider this passage as proving the infablibil ’ 
ty and perpetuity of their Church, rather (3 
the doctring of the real presence. —Lp. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUPLISHED TOUR ON 
THE CONTINENT. 
Account of the Monastery of La Trappe. 
(Continued from p. 362.) 
Apovut half past six, our guide desired 
us to follow him, when we were joined 
by several other guests of needy and 
shabby appearance, who by the bye had 
a juster Claim to ertertainment than 
we; forthe rules of the order enjoin, 
that those only should be received who 
visit this abbey through piety or want. 
lam afraid that neither of these motives 
could apply to us. We were conduct- 
ed into the cloisters, where the monks 
were singing, with books in their hands, 
divided into two rows. Down the mid- 
dle were placed long crachoirs between 
which were two copper buckets ; one 
of them was full of warm water and 
sage, which the brethren, whose turn 
it was to Wait upon the rest, laded out 
into small basons they held in their 
hands, and stooping down washed the 
feet of all their brethren. In this cere- 
mony the greatest neatness was observ- 
ed, for it was remarked that a fresh 
towel was used for each individual, and 
when one person was washed, that wa- 
ter was thrown into the other bucket, 
and clean water made use of for ihe 
next. As the bason gradually approach- 
ed the row where I sat, [ began to be 
under a dreadful alarm, lest the good 
father should literally attempt to prac- 
lise the charitable custom of the eas. 
‘crn worthies in washing the fect of 
strangers. [fad any pressing offers of 
this sert. been made, the scene must 
have been as ridiculous as can well be 
imagined, I had on my boots, which, 
Without the help of a bootjack, require 
the labour of some minutes to pull off ; 
to have asked for such a machine was 
out of the question ; to have broken si- 
lence at that solemn time would have 
turned the whole community Into one 
seneral confusion; and, on the other 
hand, for the good father and myself to 
have been tugging for some time, with 
cur united strength, must almost have 
been sufficient to unsettle the muscles 
of the austerest Benedictine among 
‘hem, Luckily forthem and for us, they 
Christ. Obsery. No, 19. 


— is, 


kept close to the old proverb, Charity 
begins at home, and made no offers of 
washing any feet but those of the bro- 
therhood. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony they walked away singing, 
while we were conducted to the same 
room into which we were first shewn at 
our entrance, and an clegant supper 
was provided for us; it consisted or a 
salad, fried eggs, and a dish of thick 
pease-soup, with apples, cheese, and 
dried figs, by way of dessert. After 
the supper we retired to our chamber, 
expressing a desire to attend at early 
prayers: accordingly, the following 
morning (July 6.) about a quarter be- 
fore two, our kind attendant brought us 
a candle: we dressed ourselves imme- 
diately and went to our gallery. A 
lamp suspended before the altar shed a 
elimmering light over the chapel, and 
was scarcely sufficient to afford usa 
view of our watchful fathers, though 
clad in white: we could but just dis. 
cern their different motions and various 
postures. This awful medium between 
light and darkness, th.s visible gloom, 
added to the deep doleful voices that 
issued from beneath us, together with 
the solemnity of the place, and the unu- 
sual earliness of the hour, was suffi- 
cient to call up a reverence and atten. 
tion in the most unhallowed soul. 
About three o’clock they sang the Ze 
Deum, which they performed better 
than any part of the service besides ; at 
Jeast it pleased and affected me more 
than any thing I ever beard in catholic 
chapeis. 

At nine o’clock we went to high 
mass, and observed that the brethren 
kissed each other before they partook of 
the consecrated elements. After I left 
the chapel I felt myself excessively 
hungry, not having eaten any thing for 
several hours ; but could not belp being: 
amused at the oddity of longing for my 
dinner at ten o’clock in the morning. 
A little after this hour we were called 
to dinner, which was much the same as 
the duy before, except that a dish of 
boiled milk and flour was served up in- 
stead of pease-soup, with the addition of 
a few radishes. About the middle of 
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the dinner, one of the community hav- 
ing spilled some beer or water upon the 
table, immediately left his seat, and 
fell prostrate in the middle of the hall, 
till the abbot knocked asa signal for 
him to rise. 

I inquired this afternoon of our con- 
ductor what was the revenue of the con. 
vieigid. ; he told me it amounted to about 

7,000 livers annual rent, which is 
wie £13410. sterling. I have, how- 
ever, been informed since, that the in- 
come did not exceed 20, 000 livers: out 
of this are maintained every ycar a Con- 
siderable cies of strangers, exclu- 
sive of the neighbouring poor, besides 
their own socicty, which amounts to al- 
mosttwo hundred persons. ‘They have 
three difierent orders of men in the 
house-—1l. Phe real brothers, who wear 
white cowls, nineteen of whom are 
priests. —2. Phe Freres Converts, who 
are dressed in brown with girdles round 
their loins: these are not confined toa 
strict attendance on prayers, as the 
others; they are of various trades, and 
work for the benefit of the rest.—S. 
Vhe Freres Données, of which there 
are never more than five orsix. These 
make no vows of any kind, are dress- 
ed in their common habits with broad 
hats tke Quakers, and have liberty to 
jeave the place whenever they please. 
Their principal employment is to assist 
the Freres Converts in the common 
At half past six 
we were called to the public reading ; 
the monks were sitting: In rows, as the 
evening before. Phe abbot sat under 
the linage of the holy virgin, which was 


‘lecorated with flowers. The reader 
began witha book published about six 


rears ago, for the use of the princess 
(.outse of rance, who retired into a 


nunnery. “Phe extract IT heard was 
excellent, and admirably calculated to 
promote the contempt ef this life, and 
the thirst after a better. When the 
abbot knecked the reader aid | it down, 
and read a poruen out of “homas t 
Kempis: alter he had finished they rose, 
sung the msercre, and went to the 
con iplines » Wewere conducted intoa 


chamver in ail respects like a nese 
Duiterv, CXC ines: the prints with which 
it was adorned: they were of the horrid 
~ At the battem skeleto! 
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on one side death, and a condemned 
sou! rolling in flames ; on the other a 

soul in paradise, and a soul in purga. 
tory ; between these a crucifix. Ou, 
supper was the same as_ before, onl; 
our beer was changed for cyder, and 
the dried figs for almonds. After SUup- 
per we heard the hymn to the virgin 
which is always sung at the latter end 
of complines. 

The manner tn which these men pass 
the day 1s well worth recording, and may 
afford a laudable example to pious, and 
au severe reproof to negligent, Protes. 
tants. Livery morning they rise three 
quarters past one; precisely as the clock 
strikes two the abbot himself tolls the 
bell for a minute, and prayers begin, 
which last ull four; but on Sundays and 
festivals,as the service is longer, they 
rise at one, and on the grand festivals at 
midnight : at four they either stay pri. 
vately in the chanel, or read till half past 
five, or to a quarter before six, when 
the primes begin. These finish at six, 
when they retire to the chapter till a 
quarter before seven ; from this time to 
a quarter past eight they employ them- 
selves in some laborious work, when 
they go to chapel till half past ten, the 
hour of repast. This is over a quarte: 
after eleven, when they read ull noon: 
at this time they lic down till one; z 
which hour they are summoned to nones, 
and in half an hour are called to thei 
work in the garden till three. They 
then read three quarters of an hour, and 
retire for a quarter to their private de. 

votions, by way of preparation for th: 
vespers, which commence at four ani 
finish at five. At this time they sup, anc 
at the end of the repast withdraw to reac 
in private ull half past six, when the 
pubite reading begins, which finishes at 
seven, the hour of complines. They 
leave the chapel at ele ht, and soon afte! 
retire torest. It mustbe observed here, 
that they freque ntly employ themselves 
In their private devotions at the times 
ai them for their private eames 
which is so termed, not from their reat 
Ing by themselves, but from their being 

permitted to peruse whatever religious 
books they choose; for they never "rend 
in theirown cells, but always incomimod. 
In the summer the cloisters are used for 
this purpose; but in winter they are 
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obliged to make use of the chapter room. 
‘hey never look inte any books but re- 
ligious ones, and are never suffered to 
vo into the library without leave from 
the abbot, which is not granted but 
upon particular occasions—n’y ayant 
wen de si ordinaire aux religieux gue de 
cuccomber @ la teniation de la science, ela 
‘a curiosite des lectures. 

On Monday morning, at six o’clock, 
we were conducted to the chamber 
yvhere we supped the night before, and 
found a breakfast prepared for us, con- 
jsting of bread, butter, radishes, and 
cyder. A frére convert and Pere Theo- 
dore attended us. I was anxious to sce 
once more our vood friend Pere Celes- 
tin; but it was not possible to take our 
leave in person of this heavenly man, as 
his daily engagements could not permit 
him to attend us; especially since our 
other conductor was obliged to be absent 
on our account. Our friend Theodore 
pressed us very hard to change our 
religion, and to enter ourselves at La 
Frappe; in this last point he scemed 

ather in jest, but he was very serious 
with regard to the first ; for he would 
hardly let us go without promising him 

)purchase the catechism of Father 
Grenard, and smilingly assured us of 
the pleasure he should take in seeing 
us again at the convent—but observed, 
we must Not come without our cate- 
chism. have not yet had either time 
or opportunity to peruse this book; 
but apprehend, from the earnestness 
with which it was recommended, that 
it must be a well written, subtle trea- 
‘ise. As this was the last morning of 
ur stay at the convent, we were not 
vackward in asking him as many 
juestions as possibile relative to the 
order and manners of the community. 
We were informed that between Luster 
Sunday and the 14th of September, 
there were six or seven festivals, on 
Which they were permitted to walk, for 
an hour and a halt, in the neighbouring 
lorest. On these days, between one 
and two o’cleck, they march out, with 
their abbot, in regular procession, each 
with a book in his’ hand, till they are 
advanced a small distance from the 
convent; when they form a circle, and 
the abbot bows, and signifies to them, 
by a sign, that they are permitted to 
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separate and retire where they please 
during the allotted time. Between 
Easter and the 14th of September they 
are allowed (except on fast days) 
small portion of cheese at supper, and 
three ounces of bread, whereas the rest 
of the year they have generally nothine 
but dry bread, and, on particular days, 
only two ounces. Over the apartment 
where we breakfasted, was a chamber 
aliotted for the reception of the sick, 
who are attended by a brother who was 
a physician, and had pr actiscd with some 
repute. Under his inspec tion Is an in- 
firmary adjoining to the convent, where 
the neighbouring poor are nursed with 
all possible care and tenderness; and 
some young persons are, at the same 
time, instructed in the theory and prac- 
tice of physic. I observed, while we 
were at breakfast, an inscription on the 
wail relative to the behaviour of those 
who are appointed to relieve strangers. 
The first rule was rather violated at 
ttmes by Father Theodore ; for it en- 
joins them not even to talk to strangers 
except through necessity or desire to 
edify them. At length we took our 
leave of these regions of tranquillity 
and devotion, not without feeling some 
regret on quitting a place where we 
had been entertained with such bencv- 
olence and hospitality. 

Whatever may be urged in demon- 
stration of the absurdity, and even wick- 
edness, of a monastic life, 1 must con- 
fess my short residence at J.a 7rappe 
convinced me, that it is not without its 
advantages. Every unprejudiced Cath. 
olic, as well as every Protestant, must 
be immediately struck with the impro- 
priety and bad policy of permitting the 
existence of those numerous reii- 
cious houses, which swarm throughont 
Krance, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. It 
is well known, that the greater part of 
those who embrace the monastic pro- 
fession, engage in it from motives of 
idleness, case, and luxury, rather than 
from any firm persuasion of the vanity 
of the world. The liberty and indul- 
gence that are met wilh i many rele 
e lous societics, hold owt sufficient 
allurements to si s the attention of 
the idle, the carcless, and even the 
cay, Whose narrow fortan ses are not sti- 
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the necessary conveniences of life. 
We cannot imagine that any of the 
abovementioned causes, such as love of 
ease, indolence, or luxury, can prevail 
upon their votaries to enrol themselves 
among the austere Benedictines in the 
forest. No allurements of a worldly 
or ofa carnal kind are to be met with 
here. All the happiness that can be 
expected in this school of mortification 
must arise from the thoughts ofa future 
life ; and if we suppose any of them 
destitute of genuine piety, and still at- 
tached to the world, (as perhaps some 
of thei really are,) the utmost strength 
of Imagination can scarcely furnish us 
with a stronger idea of consummate 
misery. But when we consider, that 
the greatest part of them have retired 
from the world from motives of peni- 
tence, and of zeal for the glory of God, 
feeling in their souls the divine influence 
of true religion, and delighting in the 
service of their Maker, we cannot help 
confessing, that their happiness is as far 
superior to the common joys of mankind 
as these last are to the lowest depth of 
human misery. If ever an exiernal 
countenance indicated internal delight, 
it was that of Ce/estizn, when he assured 
me he would not exchange his present 
Situation for all the crowns in Europe. 
If asked the reason of their singular re- 
tirement from the world, their answer 
is unan:mous, and I believe generally 
sincere—** We are placed,” say they, 
“in this solitude, first, to serve the 
glory of God ; secondly, to save our 
own souls ; and thirdly, to pray for the 
rest of our fcllow-creatures, who are 


lying in sin and wickedness.’ Let us 
but reflect for a moment on that de- 
Plorable iniquity, which the whole 


World is drinking in like water. Let 
Us cust our eyes round us, and view 
the generality of mankind: Ict us be- 
hold their idleness, dissipation, and 
vanity by day, their riot and debauchery 
by night; then, on the other hand, let 
us turn to this sacred solitude, and be- 
hold the wonderful contrast, and we 
shall be ready to acknowledge the dis- 
interested benevolence of men, whose 
principal employment consists in ime 
pioring the mercy of God for the sins 
ef their brethicn, and ia thus contribu- 
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ting their mite towards deferring the 
day of wrath. 

I should not have been averse to 
spending another day at La Trappe, 
Three days 1s the utmost ume allotted 
for the entertainment of strangers : we 
had staid out two, and were much 
pressed to stay the third; but as we 
were under a necessity of reaching 
Evreux that night, it was impossible 
to prolong our yisit at that time, though 
I went away with a firm intention of 
repeating it once again in the course of 
my life. There are two large portals 
before you arrive at the door of the con- 
vent; on the outermost is a figure of the 
virgin holding our Saviour in her arms, 
with an inscription underneath some- 
what obscure, J/isa fenente non corruis, 
firotegente non jerts, firopitia fiervenis, 
I should have mentioned, that this 
morning a stranger, who arrived about 
the same time with us, sent a message 
to the abbot with an application to be 
admitted as a /ay brorher in the society. 
Whether his intention arose from piety 
or want I shal] not take upon myself to 
say, though his apparently wretched po- 
verty might incline one to attribute it 
to the latter motive. Our horses ar. 
rived at the appointed bour, and carried 
us ten miles through the forest to Sv? 
Maurice, where we found ourselves 


once again in tne land of the living. 
(Vo be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Two years have scarcely elapsed, since 
I retired from the busy hum of men, 
to spend the evening of life in my na- 
tive village. The parish of is 
large, and inhabited by several respec- 
tabie families; and here my late father 
faithfully fulfilled his ordination vows 
for upwards of forty years, and then 
departed this life in the faith and fear ol 
God. He lies buried at the east end 
of the church, near the chancel door; 
and the two following lines,* subjoined 
to the usual inscription, are engraved 
on the tomb which distinguishes his 
OTrave : 
His preaching much, but more his practice 

wrought, 
A living sermon of the truths he taught.” 


——— 








* From Dryden’s Parish Priest. 
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| practice of our vicar. 
this exemplary man so strongly reminds 
Fme of one who is now no more, that 
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tt was my father’s dying prayer, that 
his successor might “adorn the doc- 
 trine of God his Saviour in all things,” 
and it has been abundantly answered, to 
the inexpressible joy of a numerous 
and affectionate flock. 
Soon after the twentieth anniversary 
- of mv father’s decease, the estate which 
comprehends our western hamlet was 
purchased by a gentleman from town, 
who “repaired”? the mansion, with a 
riew to reside there with his family in 
the interval of professional leisure ; for 
Mr. G— still practised the law, and the 
_ manor of L was a prool of his 
abilities and success. This gentleman 
had spent his first autumn at the Hall 
when [ entered on my present retire- 
ment; and before my family was fairly 
ecttled at the White House, Mr. G 
and myself exchanged visits. Our first 
interview impressed me with a very 
favourable opinion of my new acquain- 
tance, Who appeared to possess a very 
just claim to the character of a gentic- 








“jynan; neither was his information Inie- 


rior to his address. ‘The commence- 
ment of our intercourse scemed to 
promise a permanent friendship; but 
diversity of opinion on one subject soon 
relaxed,and threatens finally to dissolve, 
What was once esteemed, a pleasant 
counecuon. We cannot agree, Sir, 
concerning either the preaching or the 
For my own part, 


hy venerable parent scems to live again 
in his successor: and though the me- 
mory of that just man is indeed blessed, 
yet those of the parishioners who have 
passed the meridian of life, almost re- 
press the rising si¢h, when they hear 
tiel present winistcr enforce the same 
doctrines with their late lamented pas- 


itor ° 
‘or, and observe the same practical 


Ciects in his life. Mr. G 
Cver, altogether dissatisfied, 


is, how- 
He as- 





rts, with a vechemency and warmth 


‘orthy a better cause, that the Vicar is 
“very questionable character, an abettor 
of suspicious principles, and unreason- 
‘bly austere in his practice; and I am 
‘oid that, at the last races, he scrupled 
“ot to charge his conduct as hostile to 
“ur ecclesiastical establishment, Sorry 
‘mM I to add, that this opinion is stated 
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to have been delivered to a large party 
at the George, during one of the enter- 
tainments provided there for the com- 
pany which attended the September 
mecting. I will not, however, vouch 
for the authenticity of this anecdote. 

It is a curious fact, Sir, that notwith- 
standing the many and tedious conver. 
sations which have passed between Mr. 
G—— and your correspondent on the 
Vicar’s character, I never could yet 
extort from my opponent a direct and 
specific charge. His accusations are 
uniformly conveyed in general terms, 
Vague und indeterminate, and regularly 
concluded in the language of derision 
or contempt. When my friend’s cha- 
racter is the subject, Mr.G seems 
to abhor definitions, and though accuse 
tomed to speak on other topics with 
that legal precision to Which long prac- 
tice has inured him, yet reliyion is left 
to float on the uncertainties of uudefin- 
ed expression. 

lam perfectly aware, Sir, that my 
neiphbour’s procedure is by no means 
a novelty. Every practical friend to 
the principles which prevail in your 
work will sooner or later be convinced, 
and perhaps by personal experience, 
that a life regulated by the scrtpiural 
standard of hoiiness, seldom falis to 
awaken the suspicion, and uitimately 
the contempt or censure of the world. 
Ido not aflirm, that there may not be 
exceptions to this position; and there 
are numerous instances also where re- 
ligion is despised, not for her own sake, 
but on account of those absurdities 
which characterise some of her profes. 
sed,and even real, fricnds. But after 
all “it cannot be but offences will 

come,” 

*Itisnot,’? saysthe excellent Bishop 
Horne, * it is not,as many scem to Ima- 
gine, a matter of indifference, when 
Christ is preached, whether he be re- 
ceived or not. It is necessarily pro- 
ductive of great effects: the fall of 
some, to whom he becomes a stone of 
stumbling and offence: the rising of 
others, who find in him a fortress and 
rock of salvation........ For the Gospel 
is a touchstone by which the grand trial 
is made of the spirits of men: the 
thoughts of whose hearts are soon 
revealed by their words and actions ; 
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gince where it comes, they cannot long 
refrain from discovering their senti- 
ments and inclinations, one way or 
other,’’* 

My venerable father himself did not 
escape the wounds of that instrument 
of darkness, which has been justly 
termed “the deadliest weapon in the 
whole arsenal of impicty,’’ ridicule. 
This engine of falsehood is in religious 


matters still employed, as the test of 


truth. It is, indeed, the only weapon 
which the puny hands of an Anti-chris- 
tian are competent to wield, whether, 
in the avowed niente of an infidel, 
he attack the out-works of the Christian 
fortress, or in the guise of a friend, 
desperately attempt to storm the cita- 
del itself. Voltaire, when he prosc- 
cuted his unrelenting warfare against 
the kingdom of Christ, concentrated 
his strength in sneer and sarcasm, Mr. 
G has too frequently reminded me 
of this * Arch Theomachist.” The 
sume spirit seems to actuate him, 
though diverted into a less — 
channel, There is, [ fear, though he 
might deride this suspicion with in. 
credulous contempt, anidentity of prin- 
pr however limited in its operation, 
or softened in its effects. 

A friend of mine, who Is no stranger 
to our village polemics, lately amused 
himself by compiling what he quaintly 
entitles “ Annals of Religious Ridi- 
cule.” Tbegged asieht of these novel 
Chronolosical Tables, and by his per- 
extracted a few paragraphs, 
Dy Hustrate the sub. 

My friend observes, 
that, * During the greater part of the 
jast century, the ge nerit name of 
‘hodist was applied to ali, whose lives 
evidenced the Gospel to be a preaciical 
religion. But strange, and passing 
strange as it may appear, he characters 
distinguished by this appellation, were 
at the same time. sieendized as Soliji- 
dians, that is, men who separate fanh 
from its necessary cflects. It was ob- 
servable aiso, that the term Jdethcdist 
levelled all distinctions, being used 
the gencral expression of religious 
contempt by ail ranks from the peasant 
to the patrician. 

*Sermon on the Purific.t on, 
5&7, s.condedition. 
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“In process of time it was disco, 
vered, that the A/ethodists were a je. 
ligious society, which had existed un. 
der certain regulations from the month 
of November 1729, at which perigg 
they arose at Oxford under the ays, 
pices of a popular divine, who cop. 
tinued to direct their affairs tll pis 
death, which happened more thay 
half a century after their first appear. 
ance. The date, however, of this dis 
covery is very difficult to be ascer. 
tained; and it is believed that many, 
and those, even readers by prof ession, 
are to this hour floundering in igno. 
rance, notwithstanding the origin o 
the word A/ethodist may be found jp 
most biographical compilations of the 
day! 

“The discovery above-mentioned, 
did not cause the name to fall intg 
disuse. It was still retained, but oc. 
castonally qualited in its application, 
Some characters were then declared 
to be ‘inclined to Methodism; 
others were ‘evidently the patrons 
and friends of a sect:’ a third party 
were—but it is needless to enumerate 
more of these vague phrases ; 5 phrases 
which evidence a disposition to find 
fault, but bid defiance to all legitimate 
Interpretation.  Avethodist was, hovw- 
ver, esteemed by some to be worn 
completely thread-bare. It conveyed 
sound without meaning ; and a nick 
name filty years old, grew stale ani 
lost its former attractions. 

As the ebiects of derision 
however, still in existence, and evel 
had increased In number and ini 
ence, it wis judged expedicnt to Ine 
troduce a new, and somewhat moié 
distinctive appellation. In due time 
Calvinist received that fat ering dls 
tinction, and supplanted its decrepit 
predecessor. This was a_prudelt 
procedure. Definitions were once 
avoided, and the enemy agel 
retreated behind his § barren genet 
lities”’ But here a dilemma presen 
ed itself. It appeared that many © 
these supposed Caivinists founded 
their religious system, not on the 10 
stitutions of Calvin, but on the gre? 
practical truths ef the Gospel, _ 
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erpretation of the Scriptures supplied 

py the written formularies of the 
Church, acknowledging no master but 
Christ, and attached to no party, if 
yarty it may be called, but that of the 
Church of England. 

“What was to be done? The Ru- 
bicon was passed; in other words, 
their opponents had rather hastily 
‘committed’ themselves, and to re- 
tract their accusations were to plunge 
into the depths of disgrace. The only 
resource then left, was to vary the 
charge. This was accordingly effect- 
ej; and the supposed ius of the 
obnoxious reformer were, and are, 

eravely declared to be, in spite of all 
that can be said, written, or done, 
(clvintsts in disguise.” 

The above extract throws consider- 
dle ight on Mr. G ’s mode of 
proceeding. I confess that he has 
fmore than once puzzled me, by mak- 
ing use of the last mentioned phrase. 
PAllthe divinity which I have read is 
firactical ; and my father warned me 
‘inmy early years, to adhere closcly to 
the simplicity of the Gospel, and not 
pmake my religion to consist in sple- 
f net tic disputes on points which do not 
immediately affect a Christian’s faith 
For practice. When, thercfore, the 
discussions at the Hall hurried my 





Fcompanion among: sects and parties, I 


Hshrunk back at once, and left my 


Pucignbour to grope in the dark alone. 


Tama plain man, and shun those in- 
tticate mazes of controversy which 
fend rather to disturb the brain. than 
‘0 purify the heart; and arm = the 
congue with noisy declamation, but 
Mither subdue the temper nor regu- 
late the pas SIONS. 

The Viear S 
‘fom 


stands aloof 
conivoversy, and preaches with 
‘a holy in die ‘rence to the ccnsure 
* applause of the world,” repentance 


wards Ged, and faith in our Lord 
fsus Shee: and the eects of his 
‘aluistry are discernible throughout 


cur extensive parish. Iie ailrms, 
lowever, that he only builds fon 
permet man’s foundation 3°? but my 


‘her’s successor has proved himself 
‘“wWise master -butider,” 


Yip, 


T3tructure 


and the sue 
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same materials which form the founda- 
tion. Still, it seems that oursminister 
must be a Calvinist, or a Calvinist in 
disguise / I well remember the time, 
Sir, when my father was, according 
to the then existing fashion, a noto- 
rious AZethodist. But he lived down 
all opposition ; and before he entered 
his eternal rest, the unshaken integri- 
ty of his life, and the mildness with 
which he bore every reproach, caused 
even his enemies to be at peace with 
him. 

It is not probable that I 
vive our present minister. But who- 
soever lives to weep over his grave, 
will assuredly see another invincible 
evidence of the reality and energy of 
vital religion. ‘The sneers and jests 
of a worldling cannot bar the gates of 
heaven; and even in this life, wisdom 
is justified of her children, Detrac- 
tion and calumny will never perma- 
nently injure a consistent and steady 
character: and though religion may 
be ridiculed, it cannot be desfiised A 
sarcasm Is often the mask of a wound- 
ed conscience, and the smile of af- 
fected contempt may frequently con. 
ceala sigh. RURICOLA, 


shall sur- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue duty of trusting the promises anc 
providence of God in giving to the 
poor, even when one’s circumstances 
are moderate and precarious, especial- 
ly on urgent occasions; and the still 
higher duty of relieving parents In dis- 
tress, as far as children have tt tn thes 

power, seem to be generally acknow- 

ledged: yet it is to be feared, that few 
so entirely rely on the promises of Goc 


on this subject, as to risk much ip 
obeying his plain commands; and 
those who do, are often censured by 


their brethren as imprudent. It is to 
be feared also, that to expect any re- 
matkable intérposition of providence 
in case cf poverty, occasioned by suc}: 
conduct, however consonant to the di. 
vine precepts, would scarcely be ex 
empted from the charge of enthus:. 


ast. I have, however, known several 
stances, in which these bit romises of 
scripture ‘rave heen JPferegd nner. 
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since where it comes, they cannot long 
refrain from discovering their senti- 
ments and inclinations, one way or 
other,’’* 

My venerable father himself did not 
escape the wounds of that Instrument 
of darkness, which has been justly 
termed “the deadliest weapon In the 
whole arsenal of impicty,’’? ridicule. 
This engine of falsehood is in religious 
matters still employed, as the test of 
truth. It is, indeed, the only weapon 
which the puny hands of an Anti-chris- 
tian are competent to wield, whether, 
in the avowed character of an infidel, 
he attack the out-works of the Christian 
fortress, or in the guise of a friend, 
desperately attempt to storm the cita- 
del itself. Voltaire, when he prose- 
cuted his unrelenting warfare against 
the kingdom of Christ, concentrated 
his strength in sneer and sarcasm, Mr. 
G has too frequently reminded me 
of this “ Arch Theomachist.” The 
sume spirit seems to actuate him, 
though diverted into a less suspicious 
channel. There is, I fear, though he 
might deride this suspicion with in. 
credulous contempt, anidentity of prin- 
ciple, however limited in its operation, 
or softened in its effects. 

A friend of mine, who Is no stranver 
to our village polemics, lately amused 
himself by compiling w oo he quaintly 
entitles “ Annals of Religious Ridi- 
cule.” I begged asight of these novel 
Chronological TVatbies, and by his per- 
mission extracted a few paragraphs, 
which may possibiy Hlustrate the sub. 
ject of myletter. My friend observes, 
that, * During the greater part of the 
last century, the generic name of Ale. 
fhedist was applied to ali, whose lives 
evidenced the Gospel to be a praccical 
religion. But strange passing 
strange as it may appear, the characters 
distinguished by this appeilation, were 
at the same time stigmatized as Soliji- 
dians, that ts, men who separate faith 
from its necessary cflects. “Tt was ob- 
servable also, that the term Ji/ethcdist 
levelled all distinctions, being used as 
the gencral ex pres sion of religious 
contempt by all ranks from the peasant 
to the patrician. 

*Sermon on the P 
5&7, sccond edition. 
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“In process of time it was disco. 
vered, that the Methodists were a re. 
ligious society, which had existed yp. 
der certain regulations from the month 
of November 1729, at which perigg 
they arose at Oxford under the ays, 
pices of a popular divine, who cop. 
tinued to direct their affairs tll hj; 
death, which happened more thay 
half a century after their first appear. 
ance. The date, however, of this dis. 
covery is very difficult to be ascer. 
tained; and it is believed that many, 
and those, even readers by profession, 
are to this hour floundering 1n igno. 
rance, notwithstanding the origin of 
the word A/ethodist may be found jp 
most biographical compilations of the 
day! 

“The discovery above-mentioned, 
did not cause the name to fall into 
disuse. It was still retained, but oc. 
casionally qualified in its application, 
Some characters were then declared 
to be ‘inclined to Methodism; 
others were ‘evidently the patrons 
and friends of a sect:’ a third party 
were—but it is needless to enumcrate 
more of these vague phrases ;_ phrases 
which evidence a disposition to find 
fault, but bid defiance to all legitimate 
interpretation.  Afethodist was, hov- 
ever, esteemed by some to be wor 
completely thread-bare. It conveyed 
sound without meaning ; and a nick 
name filty years old, grew stale ani 
lost its former attractions. 

"As the chiects of derision wert 
however, still in existence, and evel 
had increased in number and infu 
ence, it was judg ‘ie expedicnt to it 
troduce a new, | somewhut moieé 
distinctive appe ule. In due tine 
Calvinist received that fat ering dis 
hte supplanted its decrepit 
predecessor. This was a prudent 
procedure. Definitions were one 
more avoided, aud enemy agal 
retreated behind his * barren genera 
lities.” But here a dilemma presetl 
ed itself. It appeared that many ° 
these supposed Calvinists founcell, 
their religious system, not on the 1 
stitutions oe Calvin, but on the gree 
etme truths ef the Gospel, al 
that they a‘hered to the Catholic in 
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erpretation of the Scriptures supplied 
py the written formularies of the 
Church, acknowledging no master but 
Christ, and attached to no party, if 
party it may be called, but that of the 
Church of England. 

« What was to be done? The Ru- 
bicon Was passed; in other words, 
‘heir opponents had rather hastily 
‘committed’ themselves, and to re- 
tract their accusations were to plunge 
into the depths of disgrace. The only 
resource then left, was to vary the 
charge. This was accordingly effect- 
ed; and the supposed friends of the 
oynoxious reformer were, and 

cravely declared to be, in spite of all 
that can be said, written, or done, 

(clvintsts in disguise.” 

The above extract throws consider- 
dle light on Mr. G ’s mode of 
proceeding. I confess that he has 
more than once puzzled me, by mak- 
ing use of the last mentioned phrase. 
Alithe divinity which I have read 1s 
wactical ; and my father warned me 
inmy early years, to adhere closely to 
the simplicity of the Gospel, and not 
make my religion to consist in sple- 
netic disputes on points which do not 
immediately affect a Christian’s faith 
a practice. When, therefore, the 
fiscussions at the Hall hurried my 
companion among sects and parties, I 
shrunk back at once, and left my 

neighbour to grope in the dark alone. 
lam a plain man, and shun those in- 
icate mazes of controversy which 





tend rather to disturb the brain than 
0 purify the heart; and arm_ the 
longue with noisy declamation, but 


neither subdue the teniper nor regu- 
ite the passions. 

The Vicar of ———— stands aloof 
‘om controversy, and preaches with 
“a holy indifference to the ccnsure 
applause of the world,”? repentance 
owards Ged, faith in cur Lord 
esus Christ ; effects of his 
iulnistry are throughout 


and 
and the 
discernible 


our extensive parish. Hie aihrms, 
however, weed he only builds “on 
patie r man’s foundation ; vr 9 my 
ther’s successor has proved hin ne 
(“wise master-builder,”’ and the su- 
Perstructure is evident!y built of og 


are, 
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same materials which form the founda- 
tion. Still, it seems that oursminister 
must be a Calvinist, or a Calvinist in 
disguise ! I well remember the time, 
Sir, when my father was, according 
to the then existing fashion, a noto- 
rious Methodist. But he lived down 
all opposition ; and before he entered 
his eternal rest, the unshaken integri- 
ty of his life, and the mildness with 
which he bore every reproach, caused 
even his enemies to be at peace with 
him. 

It is not probable that I shall sur- 
vive our present minister. But who- 
soever lives to weep over his grave, 
will assuredly see another invincible 
evidence of the reality and energy of 
vital religion. ‘The sneers and jests 
of a worldling cannot bar the gates of 
heaven; and even in this life, wisdom 
is justified of her children, Detrac- 
tion and calumny will never perma- 
nently injure a consistent and steady 
character: and though religion may 
be ridiculed, it cannot be desfiised A 
sarcasm Is often the mask of a wound- 
ed conscience, and the smile of af- 
fected contempt may frequently con- 
ceala sigh. RURICOLA, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue duty of trusting the promises anc 
providence of God in giving to the 
poor, even when one’s circumstances 
are moderate and precarious, especial- 
ly on urgent occasions; and the still 
higher duty of relieving parents in dis- 
tress, as fur as children have it in thei: 
power, seem to be generally acknow- 
ledged: yet it is to be feared, that few 
so entirely rely on the promises of Goc 
on this subject, as to risk much inp 
obeying his plain commands; and 
those who do, are often censured by 
their brethren as imprudent. It is to 
be feared also, that to expect any re- 
matrkable intérposition of providence 
in case cf poverty, occasioned by suc!: 
conduct, however consonant to the di- 
vine precepts, would scarcely be ex 
empted from the charge of enthus:- 
asm. DT have, however, known several 
lastances, in which these p rromises of 
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since where it comes, they cannot long 
refrain from discovering their senti- 
ments and inclinations, one way or 
other,’’* 

My vencrable father himself did not 
escape the wounds of that instrument 
of darkness, which has been justly 
termed “the deadliest weapon In the 
whole arsenal of impicty,’’ ridicule. 
This engine of falsehood is in religious 
matters still employed, as the test of 
truth. It is, indeed, the only weapon 
which the puny hands of an Anti-chris- 
tian are competent to wield, whether, 
in the avowed character of an infidel, 
he attack the out-works of the Christian 
fortress, or in the guise of a friend, 
desperately attempt to storm the cita- 
del itself. Voltaire, when he prose- 
cuted his unrelenting warfare against 
the kingdom of Christ, concentrated 
his strength in sneer and sarcasm, Mr. 
G has too frequently reminded me 
of this © Arch Theomachist.” The 
sume spirit seems to actuate him, 
though diverted into a less suspicious 
channel, There is, I fear, though he 
might deride this suspicion with in. 
credulous contempt, anidentity of prin- 
ciple, however limited in its operation, 
or softened in its effects. 

A friend of mine, who Is no stranver 
to our village polemics, lately amused 
himself by compiling what he quaintly 
entitles “ Annals of Religious Ridi- 
cule.” IT begged a sight of these novel 
Chronological tables, and by his per- 
mission extracted a iew paragraphs, 
which may possi Hy Hiustrate the sub. 
ject of my letter, My friend observes, 
ercatcr part of the 





jast century, the ge ae name of Ase. 
fhodist was applied to ali, whose lives 
evidenced the Gospel to be a preccical 
strange, and passing 
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religion. But 
strange as it may appt 
distinguished by this appeilatio: fe were 
So!tji- 
dians, that is, men who separate ath 
from its hecessary ¢ cflects, It was ob- 
servable also, that the term Jilethcdis 
levelled all distinctions, being used a 
the general expression of retigi 
contempt by ail ranks from the pecsant 
io the patrician. 
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‘In process of time it was disco. 
vered, that the Methodists were a re- 
ligious society, which had existed yp. 
der certain regulations from the month 
of November 1729, at which periog 
they arose at Oxlord under the ays. 
pices of a popular divine, who con. 
tinued to direct their affairs till hjs 
death, which happened more than 
half a century after their first appear. 
ance. The date, however, of this dis. 
covery is very difficult to be ascer. 
tained; and it is believed that many, 
and those, even readers by profession, 
are to this hour floundering in igno. 
rance, notwithstanding the origin of 
the word A/ethodist may be found jn 
most biographical compilations of the 
day! 

“ The discovery above-mentioned, 
did not cause the name to fall into 
disuse. It was still retained, but oc- 

castonally qualified in its application. 
Some chatacters were then declared 
to be ‘inclined to Methodism;’ 
others were ‘evidently the patrons 
and friends of a sect:’ a third party 
were—but it ts needless to enumerate 
more of these vague phrases ; phrases 
which evidence a disposition to find 
fault, but bid defiance to all legitimate 
interpretation.  Afethodist was, how- 
ever, esteemed by some to be worn 
completely thread-bare. It conveyed 
sound without meaning ; and a nick- 
name fifty years old, grew stale and 
lost its former attractions. 
As the cbiects of derision were, 
ho ag tal still in cxistence, and even 


I mmpber and influ 


had increased im m 
ence, it was radged expcedicnt to In 


lroduce a new, and somewhat more 
distinctive appellation. In due time 
Ceivinist received that fat ering dis- 


fhectien and supplanted its decrepit 
This was a prudent 
procedure. Definitions were once 
more avoided, aud the enemy again 
retreated behind his ‘ barren genera. 


predecessor. 
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lities.” But here a dilemma presept- 
ed itself. It appeared that many ol 
these supposed Calvinists founded 


their religious system, not on the In- 
stituticns of Calvin, but on the great 
practical truths ef the Gospel, an | 
that they athered to the Catholic in 
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terpretation of the Scriptures supplied 
by the written formularies of the 
Church, acknowledging no master but 
Christ, and attached to no party, if 
party it may be called, but that of the 
Church of England. 

« What was to be done? The Ru- 
bhicon was passed; in other words, 
their opponents had rather hastily 
‘committed’ themselves, and to re- 
tract thelr accusations were to plunge 
into the depths of disgrace. The only 
resource then left, was to vary the 
charge. This was accordingly eflect- 
ed; and the supposed friends of the 
obnoxious reformer were, and are, 
cravely declared to be, in spite of all 
that can be said, written, or done, 
Calvinists in disguise.” 

The above extract throws consider- 
able light on Mr. G ’s mode of 
proceeding. I confess that he has 
more than once puzzled me, by mak- 
ing use of the last mentioned phrase. 
Ali the divinity which I have read 1s 
jractical ; and my father warned me 
in my early years, to adhere closely to 
the simplicity of the Gospel, and not 
make my religion to consist in sple- 
netic disputes on points which do not 
immediately affect a Christian’s faith 
or practice. When, therefore, the 
discussions at the Hail hurricd my 
companion among sects and parties, I 
shrunk back at once, and left my 
neighbour to grope in the dark alone. 
Tama plain man, and shun those in- 
‘ricate mazes of controversy which 
tend rather to disturb the brain than 
to purify the heart; and arm the 
tongue with noisy declamation, but 
neither subdue the temper nor regu- 
late the passions. 

The Vicar of ———— stands aloof 
irom controversy, and preaches with 
“a holy indifference to the censure 
applause of the world,” repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and the effects of his 
ministry are discernible throughout 
our extensive parish. He aifirms, 
however, that he only builds “on 
another man’s foundation 3°’? but my 
father’s successor has proved himself 
a “wise master-builder,” and the su- 
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same materials which form the founda- 
tion. Still, it seems that oursminister 
must be a Calvinist, or a Calvinist in 
dissuise ! 1 well remember the time, 
Sir, when my father was, according 
to the then existing fashion, a noto- 
rious Methodist. But he lived down 
all opposition ; and before he entered 
his eternal rest, the unshaken integri- 
ty of his life, and the mildness with 
which he bore every reproach, caused 
even his enemies to be at peace with 
him. 

It is not probable that I shall sur- 
vive our present minister. But who- 
soever lives to weep over his grave, 
will assuredly see another invincible 
evidence of the reality and energy of 
vital religion. ‘The sneers and jests 
of a worldling 
heaven; and even in this life, wisdom 
is justified of her children. Detrac- 
tion and calumny will never perma- 
nently injure a consistent and steady 
character: and though religion may 
be ridiculed, it cannot be despised A 
sarcasm Is often the mask of a wound- 
ed conscience, and the smile of af- 
fected contempt may frequently con. 


ecala sigh. RURICOLA. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue duty of trusting the promises and 
providence of God in giving to the 
poor, even when one’s circumstances 
are moderate and precarious, especial- 
ly on sat occasions; and the still 
higher duty of relieving parents in dis- 
tress, as far as children have it in theis 

parte seem to be gene rally acknow 

ledged: yet it is to be feared, that fais 
so entirely rely on the promises of Goc 
on this subject, as to risk much ip 
obeying his plain commands; and 
those who do, are often censured by 
their brethren as imprudent. It is to 
be feared also, that to expect any re- 
markable intérposition of providence 
in case Cf poverty, occasioned by suct: 
conduct, however consonant to the di- 
vine precepts, would scarcely be ex 

empted from the charge of enthusi- 
asm. IT have, however, known severai 
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stood, relied on, and fulfilled, even 
beyond expectation. The case that 
follows, fell under my own immediate 
observation. 

A woman servant, who was past the 
prime of life, in an inferior station, but 
much respected for her well known 
piety and integrity, had saved a little 
money from her wages, which, as_ her 
health wus evidently on the decline, and 
there was reason to think she could not 
long support the fatigues of her situa- 
tion. would probably soon be required 
for ber own relief. Thus circumstanc- 
ed, she heard that her aged parents, by 
unavoidable calamity, were reduced to 
extreme indigence, and at the same 
time she had reason to fear they were 
strangers to the comiorts of true reli- 
gion. She accordingly obtained leave 
to visit them; and making the best use 
of the opportunity, both shared her little 
with them, and used her utmost cn- 
deavours to make them acquainted with 
the consolations and supports of the 
Gospel, which she did apparently with 
some success. She was afterwards re- 
monstrated with by a religious acquain- 
tance, who observed, that, in all proba- 
bility, she would herself soon stand in 
need of all the little she had Jaid by. 
But to this she replied, that she could 
not think it her duty to see her aged 
parents pining in want while she had 
more than was needful for her present 
use, and that she trusted God would 
find her some friend if he saw good to 
disable her for service. 

According to her faith, so it proved 
to her, She continued to assist her 
parents till their death: soon after which 
event, she was so entirely deprived of 
health as to be utterly incapable of la. 
bour. But when nothing but a work- 
house wus ta prospect for her, God, in 
a wonderful manner, raised her up 
friends, where she Icast expectedthem. 
Yor nine years she has now been very 
comfortably supported in a way she 
could never have conceived, and cir. 
cutnstances have at length been so or- 
dered, that her maintenance to the end 
of life is almost as much insured, as 
any thing can be in this perishing un- 
certain world. So remarkably bath 


God verified to her his gracious word— 
‘Yrust in the Lord and do good; 


SO 
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shalt thou dwell in the land, and — 
thou shalt be fed.’’ Ps. xxxvii. 


T. S, 
— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In the “ Geological Essays” of the ce. 
lebrated Mineralogist Kirwan, a work 
for which the Christian world cannot 
be too highly grateful, the author has 
undertaken a professed defence of the 
Mosaic account of the origin and for. 
mation of the world, together with the 
change which it underwent at the de. 
luge. The first of these essays treats 
“of the primeval state of the globe ;» 
the second, ‘of the deluge ;” “a the 
third, ‘of subsequent catastrophes,” 
In the last mentioned of these essays, 
and that to which the following obser- 
vations will be confined, the writer sup- 
poses, that, at a distant period, a sepa. 
ration took place between the continents 
of Asia and America; and that the 
Baltic, in all its branches, was anciently 
much more extended than at present; 
in confirmation of which latter opinion 
he observes, that the plains of Russia 
to the south of Petersburg are stilla 
morass. Mr. Kirwan proceeds in his 
hypothesis, that a communication an- 
cicntly subsisted between the Caspian, 
the Lake of Aral, and the Black Sea: 
but that, by the opening of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, they discharged their waters 
into the Mediterranean. This account 
is rendered highly probable from the 
circumstance that the adjacent deserts 
or steppes are covered with shells pe- 
culiar to the Caspian Sea. It is farther 
supposed, that a rupture, similar to that 
of the Thracian Isthmus, took place in 
the African, and produced a communi- 
cation between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mediterranean. The consequence 
of this irruption of waters into the Me- 
diterranean was a proportionable in- 
crease in its elevation above its former 
leveJ, and one of the principal effects 
of this inundation was the separation 
of Sicily from Italy; a fact, in attesta- 
tion of which Mr. Kirwan produces the 
testimony of Pliny, of Ovid, and o 
Claudian. 

This hypothesis, which is far from 
being irrational, 1s, [ think, capable of 
being confirmed by much additional 
evidence. The supposition of the su- 
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perior elevation and consequently in- 
creased extent of the Euxine, before it 
broke its way into the Mediterranean, is 
powerfully corroborated by the obser- 
yation of Major Rennell, who, speaking 
of the Palus Mzotis, says, “ appearances 
seem to prove, that the limits of the 
Mzotis have been much circumscribed ; 
and its bed, of course, in part filled up, 
by the depositions of the Tanais, Bo- 
rysthenes, and other rivers.” This 
emlnent geographer likewise states it 
as the opinion of Herodotus, “ that the 
Palus Mzotis was nearly as large as 
the Euxine; consequently” (adds the 
writer) “in order to get room for it, he 
must have extended it a vast way to the 
north, and cast, beyond the truth.” See 
Geography of Herodotus, p. 69. note, 
and p. 44. Scylax and Strabo ascribed 
the same Cxtravagant extent to the Pa. 
lus Kane? See Cellariit Gcoy. Plen. 
tom. 1. p. 318. 

[t ph oie be acknowledged indeed, 
that the age even of Scylax is much 
posterior to the date which Mr. Kirwan 
assigns for the catastrophe, by which 
the sea in question was reduced to its 
present limits. Ona subject, however, 
concerning which the means of infor- 
mation in ancient times were so scanty, 


REVIEW OF 


CI. Hayle; y’s Life of Cowh 


(Continued from p 370,) 
We have continued the review of this 
work for no other purpose than to in. 
troduce those extracts from it, which 
were intended to appear in our last 
number, but which were omitted for 
want of room. The two following 
Jetters are given as a fair specimen of 
Cowper’s epistolary style, and we doubt 
not they will prove a gratification to 
many of our readers. 

TO MRS. COWPER. 


“LT agree with you that letters are not essen- 
tial to friendship, but they seem to be a natu- 
ral fruit of it, when they are the only inter- 

course that can be had. And a friendship 
producing no sensible effects is so like indiffe- 
rence, that the appearance may easily deceive 
even an acute discerner. 1 retract, however, 

all that I said in my last upon this subject, 

having reason to suspect that it proceeded 
from a principle which I would discou: ‘age in 
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it is not to be wondered at, that opinions 
respecting distant and uncultivated re- 
gions should continue long after an al- 
teration had taken place in the regions 
themselves. 

For the separation of Sicily from 
Italy the testimonies of Silius Italicus 
and Florus may be produced in addition 
to those mentioned by Mr. Kirwan. 
See Cell. Geog. tom. 1. p. 619, who 
supposes it to be a fabulous tradition, 
and treated as such by Virgil and 
Mela. He offers, however, no solid 
argument for his incredulity. Seneca, 
in a passage which shall be quoted, and 
with which these remarks shall con- 
clude, appears very evidently to admit 
the fact. 

But the most important part of the 
preceding hypothesis is the separation 
supposed to have taken place between 
the continents of Europe and Africa, 
by which the straits of Gibraltar were 
produced. And this is expressly af- 
firmed by Sencca in the following cu- 
rious passage :— Sic e¢ Hisfanias a cone 
text Africe, mare erifiuit. Sic hac 
inundatione, guam froectarum maximt 
celebrant, ab Italia Sicilia rejecta est. 
Nat. Quest lib. vi. cap. xxix. 


J. M. 
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myself upon all occasions, even a pride that 
felt itself hurt upon a mere suspicion of neg- 
lect. I have so much cause for humility, and 
so much need of it too, and every little sneak. 
ing resentment is such an enemy to it, that I 
hope I shall never give quarter to any thing 
that appears in tlie shape of sullenness or self- 
consequence hereafter. Alas! if my best 
friend, who laid down his life for me, were to 
remember all the instances in which 1 have 
neglected him, and to plead them against me 
in judgment, where should J hide my guilty 
head in the day of recompense? If will pray, 
therefore, for blessings upon my friends even 
though they cei.se to be so, and upon my ene- 
mies thoursh they continue such. The de- 
ceitfulness of the natural heart is inconceiva- 
ble: I know well that I passed upon my 
friends for a person at least religiously in- 
clined, if not actually religious, and what is 
more wonderful, [thought myselfia Christian 
when I had no faith in Christ, when I saw no 
beauty in him, that I should desire him; in 
short, when I had neither faith nor love, nor 
any Cliristran grace whatever, but a thousand 
seeds of rebellion instead, ever more springing 
np in enmity egainst him. But blessed be 
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God, even the God who is become my salva- 
tion. The hail of affliction and rebuke for 
sin has swept away the refuge of hes. It 
pleased the Almighty, in great mercy, to set 
all my misdeeds before me. At length the 
storm being past, a quiet and peaceful sereni- 
ty of soul “succeeded, such as ever attends 
the gift of lively faith in the all-sufficient 
atonement, and the sweet sense of mercy and 
pardon purchased by the blood of Cirist. 
‘Thus did he break me, and bind me up ; thus 
did he wound me, and his hands made me 
whole. My dear cousin, | make no apology 
for entertaining you with the history of my 
conversion, because I know you to be a Chiris- 
tian in the sterling import of the appeliation. 


This is, nowever, a very summary account of 


the matter, neither would a letter contain the 
astonishing particulars of it. HH weever meet 
aeain in this world, | will relate them to you 
by word of mouth, if not, they will serve for 
the subjectof a conference in the next, where, 
f doubt not, bE shall and record 
them with a gratitude better suited to the 


remember 


subiect.” (Letter V_) 
TO LADY HESKETH. 
«© T sent you, my dear, a melancholy letter, 


and I do not know that I shall now send you 
one very unlike it. Not that anv thing occurs 
in consequence of our late loss more atHictive 
than was to be expected, but the mind does 
not perfectly recover its tone after a shock 
like that which has been feit solately. This 
1 observe, that though my expericnce 

since taucht me thatthis world is a world 
ot shadows, and that it is the more prudent, 
as well as the more Cliristian course, to pos- 
sess the cointorts that we find in it as if we 
possessed them not, it is no easy matter to 
reduce this dectrine into practice. We forzet 
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that that God who gave it, may, when he 
pleases, take it away; and that, perhaps, it 


mav please him to take it atatime when we 
it, or are least disposed to part 


leust expec! 
pnened in ihe present 


fromit: thits has it hay 
case, “Phere never was a moment in Unwin’s 
life, when there seemed to be more urgent 
wantef him than the moment in which he 
died. He had attained to an age, when, if 
they are atany time useful, men becoine usetul 


to their families, their firends, and the world, 
His parisi: began to feel, 4: wih to be sen poe of 
the advantages of his misistry. — cle sy 
sroand him were many of them awed by his 


example. iis cli: dren were thy: Wine under 
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bis own seen and management: 
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eidest bx rv is lik ty to fee} nis 20SS Severety, 
bene, by his years, in some respect cuabfied 
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might be a blessing to others; and when the 
influence of his character and abilities began 

to be felt, removed him = ““hese ave mysteries 

my dear, that we cannot contemplate without 
astonishmen., but which will, nevertheless 

be explained hereafter, and must in the mean ¢ 
time be revered in silence. It is well for his | 
mother, that she has spent her life in tie 
practice of an habitual acquiescence in the % 
dispensations of providence, eise ! Know that x 
this stroke would have been heavier, after gl}! rt 
that she has sutfered upon another account, 
than she could have berne. She derives, as 
she well may, great consolation from the 
thought that he lived the life, and died the 
death, of a Christan, The consequence is, 
if possible, more unavoidable than the mos¢+ 
mathematical conclusion, that therefore he js 
happy. So farewell, my friend Unwin! the 
first man for whom l conceived a friendship 
afier my removal from St. Alban’s, and for 
whom IT cannot but still continue to feel a 
friendship, though # shall see thee with these 
eyes nomore.” (Letter LXIE) 





Some cf the poetry, which the bio- 
erapher has introduced, might have 
been spared without injury to Cowper's 
fame. Livery reader of taste, however, 
will feel great obligations to Mr. Hay- 
ley for having rescued from oblivion 
the two following poems, both addres 
sed to Mrs. Unwin 


** Mary, I want a lyre with other strings ; 
Such aid from heaven, as some have ‘tee 
thes drew! 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new, 
And undebas’d by praise of meaner things ! 
Viat ere through age or wo I shed m 
Wings, 
1 may record thy worth, with honour due, f 
In verse as musical, as thou art true, 
Verse that immortalizes whom it sings! 


there ts a book, 
beams of heavenly 


But thou hast little need : 
By seraphs writ, with 
lieht, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look ; 
A chronicle of actions, just and bright! 
There ail thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And since th ou own ‘st that praise I spare thee 
mine.’ 
‘The twentieth year is well nich past, 
Since first our sky was overcast, 
Ah, would that this might be the last ! 
My Mary. 
*« Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow, 
"T'was my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary ’ 
« Pa’ needles, once a shining store ! 
For niv sake restless heretofore, 
Now eust disus’d, and shine no more, 
My Mary 
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«For though thou gladly would’st fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 


Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 
My Mary. 


« But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 
And all thy threads with magic art, 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Mary. 
« Thy indistinct expression seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream ; 
Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 


My Mary. 
‘Thy silver locks, once auburn bright ! 
Are still more lovely in my sight 


Than golden beams of orient light, 


My Mary. 


‘ Por could { view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 
‘Phe sun “would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary. 
of thy sad decline, 
liitle force resign; 
gently mine, 

My Mary. 
“ Such feebleness of limbs thon prov st, 
That now at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two, vet still thou lov’st, 

My Mary. 
“4nd still to love, though prest with il; 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely sul! 


** Partakers 
Thy hands their 
Yet gently prest, press 


3 


‘But ah! by constant heed Iknow 

How oft the sadness that | show, 

Transforms thy smiles to looks of wo, 

My Mary. 

‘And should my future lot be cast, 

With much resemblance cf the 

worn out heart will break at 
My 


past, 
| Sf, 
Mary.” 


. $ 
Chy 
; 


4 , 
Bi unt § 


(Concluded from p 376.)* 


Cll. Six more Letters 


Gregory 


AGREEABLY to our promise, we pro- 
ceed to luy before our readers a collcc- 
tion of instances, from the 4fes/olic 
Fuchers, confirming the rule of Mr. 
Granville Sharp. 

These writers are entitled to the 
more attention upon the present ques- 


We take the earliest opportunity of recti- 
ving an error, which we perceived as soon 
as we read it in print, in the former part wd 
our review of this work, p. 372 col 2 1. 
—19; where we reply to the objection dr awn 
from 1 Tim. vi 15. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that X pis should, in this place, be con- 
sidered as_ a proper name, especially as it is 
joined with dyes The instance, therefore, 
comes under one of the two exc: options to Mr. 
Sbarp’s rule, 
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tion, because their productions are ge- 
nerally acknowledged to approach near- 
er than any other to = style of the 
writers of the New Lestament. 

Before we kein our instances we 
think it of importance to state, that the 
object of our search was nothing more 
than the construction required by Mr. 
Sharp’s rule, wit regard, at the 
time, to the further consideration,whe- 
ther the passages coniorm.sole to that 
construction confirmed, or millitated 
against the rule in question. ./// these 
passages we shall now produce; and 
when our readers discover that they all, 
without a single exception, concur in 
establishing the rule of Mr. Sharp, that 
in every such case an individual is the 
subject, we doubt not but they will feel 
a poruon of the same conviction and the 
same pleasure, which opened upon our 
own minds, on so favourable a result of 
our inquiry. 

The Epistle of Barnanas stands first 
in order among the Apostolic Fathers ; 
butin that piece we have not been able 
to tind a siugle passage of the construc- 
tion required, 

Concerning x the Greek fra agments of 
the Pastor of HirrMas, we are In the 
same predicament. 

With Cremenr our materials begin. 
The genuineness of his first Epistle is 
undisputed; and though it should be, 
as some are disposed to think, interpe. 
lated, this circumstance, with persons 
who understand the nature of the pre- 
sent argument, will have little or no 
effect. In this episile we have observ- 
cd the fol lowing Pucsages, agreeably lo 
the construction of Mr. Sharp’s rule. 


} , 
Hovt ans 


1. £O peyae dnuistypos KAI derrorns, Ke, 
§ Xx quoted dD} Mr. Wordsworth. 

2. *© OLRTIOUaY HAXTR THvTs [KAT sven | 
PETTING DATHE ey th, &e. §xxiii. 

3. Autos yap *O Oyresiuerot, KAI df er crete | 
tay areytey, ke. xxi. 

4 *O J inpite > 2¢ KAI vatno Tey aiayar, &ce. 
§ XXX 

5. Inoxwy Xoicoy, vay aevicset Tey Teorsopmy 
nw’, TON vressatny KA! nhov tHe aobeveree 
nuay. YXXXVI. 

6 [‘o Thi Vere nuee KAI J inet 29 NTAL, 
[ern Jaze &e &xnxviil. 

7 [Te ove | va TOS apaSew KAI pAcys 
[Sex], &e. § sti, 

8. §O muavrevorrus Gere, PRAT derrerue re 
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9 Aim TOY apytecsws, KAI wrpesats nuwy 
fyce Xpiss. Ib. 

The second epistle, whose authority 
is more questionable, affords no in- 
stance. It may just be observed, that 
the martyrdom of Clement supplies 
four, which may be found, sect. ix. x1v. 
xx. and xxv. 

We proceed to Icnatius. The 
epistles of this Father, which we be- 
lieve to be genuine, are divided into 
the greater and the less, the original 
and the abridged, as Mosheim scems 
inclined to believe, (Com. de Reb 
Christ. &c. pp. 159—161 ;) or, accord- 
ing to Lardner, the or iginal and the in- 
terpolated (Works,Vol. IL. pp. 68, 59.) 
We will begin with the Zesser. 

10. Inzsy Xpisoy TON a@ eyce Warese Tpo- 
sr.5cvra, KAI ts ty2 cyle x2s yopntayca. ad 
Mag. § vin. 

11. Ines Xoiss, TOY €is KAI Catupcs nuayv. 
Salut. ad. Rom, in Vossius’s edition; but in 
Le Clerc’s edition of the Pat Ap. the Jat- 
ter clause is omitted. It is found, however, 
in the greater Ep. tom. ii. p 69 

12, 13. Toy viev TOY eanbirs Ors KAT 
WaT pos, "Inoxy KOSS CY SKE SY Suta, TON urep 
juay arobazvevTa KAI ayacevra ad. Rom. in 
Voissius, but not in Le Clerc. This passage 
1s likewise in the greater Epistle. 

In the greater episties are found the 
following instances: 

14.) Ties Xpisz, TOT 
Siacnane. ad Eph § vi. 

15. ‘O susscs nueay KAI Geez laces Xpiore 
Ib. §xv. 

16 Ts Ges cess, ° o 
TL WAVTL zvaun Ts Tarpes TuSugapeves, Ke. 
Ib xviti 

17. TON tye KAI paver aanBsvev Gecv. ad 
Mag. §$xi. This section atiords another in- 
stunce, but the article and copulative are too 
far distant. 

18. Mn sidote 
Phil. $04 

19. Ess azevvntss, “O Geos KA] warn. Ib. 

iv 

20. Ase~Sw TON fecy KAI 
Smyr. §) 

21 Xpissy 
pcvoy TH Cure TS TAT? 

In the epistics « 
we have met with 


anuSsvs crosusvos KAI 


TON xupicy KAI Sssy. ac 


TON KAI 
og apy secer. Ib. § viti. 

scribcvd to len alius 
but One example. 


lnogsy, TlWToTOKOV. 


Our search, however, has not been very 
diligent. 
22 ‘Ive rev Xossov sdw TON catinpr ps 


KAY Sey. 2d Tars. §1 
The genuine Manryrpom of Igna- 
tius, edited by Ruinart, supplies one 
passace. 
23 Kosova Iaey) KA} 


¢ 


TQ, aSarra 
wusptugs Xpigs, KC. § vii. 


} eyvyAilta 
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In that, afud Metaphrastem, we find 
the following : 

24. *O toe xupioe KAI Gece "Ines Xpusee. 

Vil. 


25. TON ure nuav arcdavovte KAI ayy. 
StvTe Xpiccy. §XXVIi. 

26. TQ: ayim KALIL Caworctw wvsupass, 
§ xxvii. 


The epistle of Potycarp contains 
two instances, 
27. Awevayts y2e Tov TOY xveis KAI bey 


e7uzy epStauav. §vi. quoted by Mr. Words. 
worth. 
28. TON u7rep nuap amelavertas KAI 4g; 


nude ure Stet ex. Euseb, & Niceph. add, 
acs Ges avacavea.) 

The last ae Ww siilak deserves to be 
referred to, under the character of 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, is 
the epistie of the Church oF Smyrya 
concerning the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
Out of this epistile we produce the fol. 
lowing examples : 

29. O TOY igs KAI evacputs maids, 
cs Inox Xpiss rarnp, &c. deni 

30. *O aveudns KAT aaibaves Gecs. Ib. 

Ol Suy Ts ataviw KAI erxpaviw lies 
Xpiss, &e. Ib. In sect. xvi. is another exam 
ple ; but the words ip question are too far se- 
parated. 

S32. 0 Se ayriZ 
as 0 avTibesecyos 
§ XVH. 

33, 34. Acszaes TON $eov KAI TATE, KAI 
evrczes TON xupicv, nutevy, KAI] xvecpyntay tay 
cuusrtay nay, &C. §Xix, 

We have now executed what we 
undertook. It may not be improper 
to add, that we have examined some 
parts of the Septuagint for the con- 
struction under consideration: but that 
version being servilely literal, the 
instances which it affords of such a 
construction are very rare. In_ the 
whole book of Psalms we have only 
been able to find the following: Ps. 
Ixvil. 5. cxxxv. 10,11. and 15, 14, and 
i7, 18. The regular omission of the 
article when the copulative is inserted, 
in this — deserves particular con: 
sideration. Ps. cxlvi. 8, 9, affords the 
last instance. 

We shall conclude with proposing 
to the solution of Mr Blunt, this single 
question-—Why is it, that in the dit 
culty, which he appears to lament, © 
finding instances circumstanced 2c- 
cording to the rule of Mr Sharp, ali 
the instances, which have been founs 
should unifermiv decide in favour © 


that ruic: 


wraoe KAI Cacuayes uae weve. 
Tw Zeves toy dixzriwv, &C 
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CI. Charity the Bond of Peace and of all 
Virtues s a Sermon preached before the Soci- 
ety of the Sons uf the Clergy,in the Diocese of 
Du ham. on Thursday, September 2, 1802, 
and published at their Request. By VHomas 
Beretss, $ D. Prebendary of Durham, 
pp. 43, 8vo Lo.don, Rivington. 18053. 

fue first pari ol this sermon contains 

ome excellent rujes for cultivating the 
trincifle of Charity, (as it respects our 
fellow-creatures,) which well deserves 
he consideration of ali who profess a re- 
curd to genuine religion. ‘Tiereare ma- 
nv persons of this description, who scem 
never to have felt the importance of 
studying a duty in order to their under- 
standing it, and feeling the whole force 
of its obligation; nor to be aware of 
the necessity of subjecting themselves 
tothe discipline of such rules as are 
laid down In this discourse, if they 
would carry the exercise of the duty 
of charity to the extent of their ability. 

It is only in this way, however, that we 

c.n hope to obtain that commendation 

which our Saviour gave to the woman 

who anointed his head, © She hath 
done what she could ;’’ a commenda. 
tion which we fear could not with pro- 
pricty be given to many, who, never- 
theless, do something in the service of 

Christ. Our unerring judge deter- 

mines actions by the ability and oppor- 

tuniues of the agent. Charity, there- 
fore, should be studied as a business, 
that it May not appear, as it too fre- 
quently does, in meagre peformances, 
disproporuoned to the power of the 
eiver or the occasion soliciting his 
assistance ; nor be marked with those 
irregularities of expression, which in- 
dicate more of humour or accidental 
unpulse than of systematic benevolence. 

Our depraved nature requires exer. 

‘.ons, in order to counteract the influ. 

ence of those corrupt tendencies, which 

incline us to neglect or to misapply 

“1é means we may possess of doing 

good. The author has pointed out 

some excellent rules for this purpose, 
4s well as for cultivating the principle 

4 benevolence ;* and he justly ob- 
* Earnest praver to God, that he would pour 


rere Me i 
“o Gur Dearts this most excellent gift of charity, 


gut to have been mentionedyas one of the 
iecessary means of cultivating this grace ; 
especially as without it «ll the ethers must 


*fuve nawenasts » 
- inavarhing 
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serves, that if these rules are neglect- 
ed, there is preat danger that the 
practice of charity will too often be 
obstructed by a variety of objections: 
these, with great good sense as well as 
piety, be then preceeds to state and 
to answer. We very fully concur in 
the sentiment which he expresses, that 
“whoever lives not in habits of charity, 
or withholds his alms on proper occa- 
sions, whatever others may think of 
him, be ought himself to suspect not 
only his present motives, but the sin. 
cerity and reality of his religion.’ 
(p. 21.) oe 

The particular institution for which 
the author was called to plead, next 
engages his attention. Having stated 
the streng claims which the destitute 
widows and children of clergymen have 
on the benevolence of the public, he 
endeavours to excite his hearers to 
contribute to their relief, by introducing 
the various arguments by which eharity 
is enforced in holy writ. He passes 
over without any comment all of them 
except the lust, which is drawn from 
1 Pet. iv. 8 “ Have fervent charity 
among yourselves,for charity shall cover 
a multitude of sin.” Here, in order to 
establish his own views of this passage, 
which he apprehends may be contro. 
verted, be has unfortunately, as we con- 
cclve, engaged in a laboured investiga- 
tien of its meaning, The introduction 
of a critical discussion In so advanced a 
period of the discourse (p 29), must 
have tended to Icssen that Interest for 
his clients, which we doubt not had 
been previously excited in the audi 
ence, by the ability and earnestness 
employed by the preacher in pleading 
their cause. But the unseasonableness 
of the discussion by no means forms our 
principal objection to this part ef the 
sermon; the learned author appearing 
to us to have greatly mistaken the 
sense of the text on which his observa- 
tions are grounded. 

The duty to which, in the verse 
here cited, St. Peter exhorts Chris- 
tians, evidently is that of concealing o1 
pardoning the faults of others; instead 
of exposing them, or keeping them in 
our view, by an unforgiving temper. 
There was no necessity to resort to the 
Apocrypha for the elucidation of the 
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9 Aim TOY apytecews, KAI wpesats nuoy 
Iycs Xpiss. Ib. 

The second epistle, whose authority 
is more questionable, affords no in- 
stance. It may just be observed, that 
the martyrdom of Clement supplies 
four, which may be found, sect. ix. xiv. 
Xx. and xxv. 

We proceed to Icnrarius. The 
epistles of this Father, which we be- 
lieve to be genuine, are divided into 
the greater and the Jess, the original 
and the abridged, as Mosheim scems 
inclined to believe, (Com. de Reb. 
Christ: &c. pp. 159—161 ;) or, accord- 
ing to Lardner, the original and the in- 
terpolated (Works,Vol. IL. pp. 68, 69.) 
We will begin with the lesser. 

10. Inexy Xpisoy TON a@ eyes warps wo- 
srScvTa, KAI ess svt cvia x2zs yopnzavea. ad 
Mag. § vin. 

11. Ines Xoise, TOY 6is KAI catupcs nay. 
Salut. ad. Rom. in Vossius’s edition; but in 
Le Clerc’s edition of the Pat Ap. the lat- 
ter clause is omitted. It is found, however, 
in the greater Ep. tom. ii. p 69 

12, 15. Tov vseoy TOL e@anbirs Ors KAT 
Warpos, "Ingsy Xessov sxstyey Cuta, TON vrep 
juay arcbavovTe KAI avecezyra ad. Rom. in 
Voissius, but not in Le Clerc. This passage 
1s likewise in the greater Epistle 

In the greater epistles are found the 
following instances: 

14. Ines Xpise, TOT anuSsve crotusvos KAI 
didacuars. ad. Eph ¢vi. 

15. ‘O aussss neewv KAI 6603 laces Xptores. 
Ib. § xv. 

16 Te bes Uses, O po y 
TL WAVTL yrapn Ts warpes Tusugapeves, &e. 
Ib xviti 

17. TON éva KAI paver aanSsvev Geev. ad 
Mag. §$xi. This section afiords another in- 
stance, but the article and copulative are too 
far distant. 

1S. Mu» 
Phil, § 04 

19. Ess azsyyutss, “O bess KA] wacup. Ib. 
gis 

20. Asg+Sw TON Sey KAI watep2, &c. ad 
Smyr. $3 

21 Xpssscy 
Mevoy TH CuTes TS WATS Ay bepen. 

In the epistics ascriévd to Tguatius 
we have met with but one cxamople. 
Our search, however, has not been very 
diligent. 

22 ‘lye tov Xpisoyv sdw TON cartier ps 
KA! Sezy. ad Tars. §1 

The genuine Manrtryrpom of Igna- 
tius, edited by Ruinart, supplies one 
passaxe. 


sidot2 TON xupicy KAI §ssy. ac 


TON @Wtatstoxev. KAI 
ib. § viii. 


lnogsy, 


a) r + r 
23 Kesrovausy TO, abavta KAT yQeyvaie 
r Sew EK ei: 
Meetups Apiss, KC. § Vii. 


[July, 

In that, afud Metaphrastem, we find 
the following : 

Grits *O tuos xupioe KAI Geos "Inoes Xpusec. 

vil, 

25. TON umrep HiLe@ey atrcSayovTre KAI Ava» 
StvTe Xpiccy. §XXVi. 

26. Ts ayia KAI 
§$ xxvii. 

The epistle of Potycarp contains 
two instances, 

27. Amevayrs 32@ Tov TOY xveis KAT Sex 
eruzy op§zrauav. §vi. quoted by Mr. Words. 
worth. 

28. TON u7rep nur arcbsyovrea, KAI dy 
nuse ure ***** (Ex. Euseb, & Niceph. add, 
qs Yes avecayra.) §ix. 

The last piece which deserves to be 
referred to, under the character of 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, is 
the epistic of the Courcu oF Smyrna 
concerning the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 
Out of this epistle we produce the fol. 
lowing examples : 

29. $0 TOY azaratrs KAI evacputs maid:, 
cs Inox Xpiss rare, &c. § xiv. 

30. ‘O adedig KAI awaiheves Secs. Ib. 

Ol Suy Tse atavia KAI erxp2vim lie 
Xpiss, Ke. Ib. In sect. xvi. is another exam 
ple; but the words in question are too far se. 


Corre Wvsupars, 


parated. 
32. *O d&¢ ay TICnr oc KAI Bacnayes HAL WOrH- 
ect, 6 avTsbeseevcs Tw Zeves Toy dixrsay, Kc 


§ XVU. 

33, 34. Aczales TON Sov KAI raven, xa 
tvacyet TON xupicv, nesovy KAI xvezpvatany tay 
cuustay nua, &C. § xix. 

We have now executed what we 
undertook. It may not be improper 
to add, that we have examined some 
parts of the Septuagint for the con- 
struction under consideration: but that 
version being servilely literal, the 
instances which it afiords of such a 
construction are very rare. In_ the 
whole book of Psalms we have only 
been able to find the following: Ps. 
Ixvil. 5. cxxxv. 10, 11. and 1S, 14, and 
i7, 18. The regular ormission of the 
article when the copulative is inserted, 
in this psalm, deserves particular con- 
sideration. Ps. cxlvi. 8, 9. affords the 
last instance, 

We shall conclude with proposing 
to the soludion of Mr Blunt, this singie 
question—Why is it, that in the difh- 
culty, which he appears to lament, © 
finding instances circumstanced ac- 
cording to the rule of Mr Sharp, ali 
the instances, which have been foun. 
should uniformiv decide in’ favour o! 


that ruic 
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CHI. Charity the Bond of Peace and of all 
Virtues ; a Sermon preached before the Soct- 
ety of the Sons uf the Clergy, in the Diocese of 
Durham. on Thursday, September 2, 1802, 
and pu hiished at their Request. By THOMAS 
Beronss, % D. Prebendary of Durham, 
pp. 43, 8ve Loadon, Rivington. 1803. 

fue first pari of this sermon contains 

ome excellent rujes for culuvating the 
cyincifle of Charity, (as It respects our 
fellow-creatures,) which well deserves 

‘he consideration of all who profess a re- 

card to genuine religion. Thereare ma- 

ny persons of this description, who scem 
never to have felt the importance of 
studying a duty in order to their under- 
standing it, and fecling the whole force 
of its obhgation; nor to be aware of 
the necessity of subjecting themselves 
tothe discipline of such rules as are 
laid down in this discourse, if they 
would carry the exercise of the duty 
of charity to the extent of their ability. 

It is only in this way, however, that we 

can hope to obtain that commendation 

which our Saviour gave to the woman 

-who anointed his head, * She hath 

done what she could ;’? a commenda. 

tion which we fear could not with pro- 

-pricty be given to many, who, never- 

theless, do something in the service of 

Christ. Our unerring judge deter- 

mines actions by the ability and oppor- 

tunities of the agent. Charity, there- 
fore, should be studied as a éusiness, 
that it May not appear, as it too fre- 
quently does, in meagre peformances, 
'disproportioned to the power of the 
giver or the occasion soliciting his 
assistance ; nor be marked with those 
irregularities of expression, which in- 
dicate more of humour or accidental 
unpulse than of systematic benevolence. 
| Our depraved nature requires exer. 

» itlons, in order to counteract the influ. 

ence of those corrupt tendencies, which 

‘ncline us to neglect or to misapply 

“eé means we may possess of doing 

good. The author has pointed out 

~ome excellent rules for this purpose, 
4s well as for cultivating the principle 
ot benevolence ;* and he justly ob- 


J 


* Earnest praver to God, that he would pour 
{2 our hearts this most excellent gift of charity, 
ought to have been mentioned as one of the 
necessary Ineans of cultivating this grace ; 
especially as without it ll the ethers must 


uve nat whine 
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serves, that if these rules are neglect- 
ed, there is yreat danger that the 
practice of charity will too often be 
obstructed by a variety of objections: 
these, with great good sense as well as 
piety, he then preceeds to state and 
to answer. We very fully concur in 
the sentiment which he expresses, that 
“whoever lives not in habits of charity, 
or withholds his alms on proper occa- 
sions, whatever others may think of 
him, he ought himself to suspect not 
only his present motives, but the sin. 
cerity and reality of his religion.’ 
(p. 21.) — | 

The particular institution for which 
the author was called to plead, next 
engages his attention. Having stated 
the streng claims which the destitute 
widows and children of clergymen have 
on the benevolence of the public, he 
endeavours to excite his hearers to 
contribute to their relief, by introducing 
the various arguments by which eharity 
is enforced in holy writ. He passes 
over without any comment all of them 
except the lust, which is drawn from 
1 Pet. iv. 8 “ Have fervent charity 
among yourselves,for charity shall cover 
a multitude of sin.” Here, in order to 
establish his own views of this passage, 
which he apprehends may be contro. 
verted, he has unfortunately, as we con- 
cclve, engaged In a laboured investiga- 
tien of its meaning, The introduction 
of a critical discussion In so advanced a 
period of the discourse (p 29), must 
have tended to Iessen that Interest for 
his clients, which we doubt not had 
been previously excited in the audi 
ence, by the ability and earnestness 
employed by the preacher in pleading 
their cause. But the unseasonableness 
of the discussion by no means forms our 
principal objection to this part of the 
sermon; the learned author appearing 
to us to have greatly mistaken the 
sense of the text on which his observa- 
tions are grounded. 

The duty to which, in the verse 
here cited, St. Peter exhorts Chris- 
tians, evidently is that of concealing o1 
pardoning the faults of others; instead 
of exposing them, or keeping them in 
our view, by an unforgiving tempcr. 
There was no necessity to resort to the 


Apocrypha tor the elnetdation of the 
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Apostle’s meaning, while the canonical 
writings contained a passage so nearly 
agreeing with the words of St. Peter, 
as to render it highly probable that he 
had had it in his view when he wrote 
the exhortation in question, Weallude 


to Prov. x. 12. “ Hatred stirreth up 
strifes: but love covereth all sins.’ 


There surely is nothing forced in the 
supposition, that by covering the multi- 
tude of sins, the Apostie meant some- 
thing directly opposed to stirring up 
strifes. ‘True charity or love prompts 
us toextenuate and conceal, yea to bury 
in oblivion, those faults which /atred 
loves to keep alive the remembrance 
of, and to aggravate. That tl.bs is the 
sense of the Apostle, as without all 
doubt it is that of the author of the 
Book of Proverbs, seems probable 
likewise from the words «is ¢ayrevs, In 
the first part of the text, for these 
words suggest the idea of that recipro- 
cal action to which the forgetting and 
forgiving one another’s faults exactly 
corresponds. Asa further recommen- 
dation of the sense here maintained, it 
nay be observed, that it avoids all ap- 
proximation to that corrupt and per- 
nicious doctrine, which teaches that 
the performance of one duty mzy com- 
pensate or atone for the neglect of ano- 
ther; an idea utterly subversive of 
Christianity. 

The respectable author of the ser. 
mon before us Is far from maintaining 
such an unchristian tenet; he has, in- 
deed, entered his protest against it, 
affirming (p. 30), that the words of 
St. Peter above quoted “are perverted 
from their just meaning, if it be sup- 
posed that the most Hberal acts of 
charity are of any avail with Ged, if 
accompanied by the wilful and habitual 
indulgence of any known sin ;”’ or if it 
be supposed * that the most unbounded 
death-bed charities can be a compro- 
mise with God for a bad hte? But 
notwithstanding this judicious caution, 
we apprehend that the Interpretation 
which the author gives of the words of 
St. Peter, has a great tendency to mis- 
iead isreaders. He cocs not, indeed, 
questicn the sense for which we con- 
tend; but then he admits with it ano. 


~ a : } a a. = s ’ .. r 
sense, Which we cannot but think 


« ’ »e 
.3iCl 





highly objectionable. But here let th, 
author speak for himself, 


** The question resolves itself to this, Whos, 
sins are here meant, the sins of others or gy, 
own? Charity covers at present the sing ¢ 
others by concealing and forgiving them, ; 
will cover our own hereafter, by rendering y 
objects of God’s mercy, and heirs of th, 
atonement which Christ made for us by hi 
death. In the Hebrew language to cover and 
atone for are synonymous terms.” (p. 29.) 


We exceedingly regret that in, 
sermon containing much that is excel, 
lent, such an obscure and_ perplexed 
passage should appear. Why seek for 
a second sense when the first is so sim. 
ple, so forcible, and so analogous ty 
the tenour of scripture? We readily 
subscribe to what our author says 4, 
31), * thatalmsgiving is highly accepts 
ble to God, and that it ts one of thos 
duties which have the promise of thislif 
and of that which is to come.’”? But the 
preceding quotation lmplies more thai 
the mere acceptableness of deeds ¢ 
charity,? and, which 1s worse, will be 
understood by mahy to mean much 
more than, aS we Conceive, it was de 
signed to express, 

Much indeed is said in scripture re. 
specting the acceptableness of deeds a 
charity in the sight of God; and there 
is, tuerefore, great reason to believe, 
that when they proceed from right me. 
tives—irom a supreme love of God 
and regard to his will, and are accom: 
panied with a humble trust in the divine 
mercy, they draw down the blessing g 

*In another place (p S6) it is observed, 
that charity could *cover the multitude at 
sins’? only by rendering us acceptable to God, 
and pardonable ior Cheist’s, sake and throws 
the atonement which /e made for us.” But 
surely true charity can only be the effect aid 
fruit of that faith which justifies through the 
atonement of Jesus Clirtst, and therefore cal 
supposed iu any case to precedes 


not be 
See the lou 


state of acceptance with God. 
article. 

j We think that in no fair sense of tlie word 
acceptableness, can it be considered as 4p 
proaching so nearly to the idea of atonement 
2s to be at all confounded with it. (p. 2%, 
The hne of distinction appears to us to be 
road and strongly marked, God accepts 
are done from Jove to hit 
hail 
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God on those who are fruitful in them. 
The duty of almsgiving likewise con- 


stitutes a fair, nay, a necessary topic of 


' Christian instruction, and ought to be 


strenuously enforced by this considera- 
tion among others, that where it is not 
peerage according to our ability, it 1s 

a plain proof of the absence of the first 
principles of religion, love to God and 
fuith in his Son. (1 John iv, 20. James 
ii, 14—-17.) But to ratse the value of 
charitable deeds so high as to incline 
any to suppose, that they may atone 


fior sin, is surely to advance a step be. 


/yond the safe guidance of scripture, 
Land tends to lead those who are little 


Pacquainted with their 


own unworthi- 


P ness, or with the spirituality and extent 


nee 


‘to think.’’ 


ing that we may 


a. 


hese 


a 


of the law of God, to * think more 
highly of themselves than they ought 
This is a generation w! hich 
particularly requires to be reminded, 
that we are at best but wafrofitable 
servants ; and that instead of suppes- 
lave any surplusage 
of worthiness from our good deeds, to 
eover the defects of other parts of our 
conduct, we have great cause to be 
humbled on account of the defective. 
1ess even of our best actions, which 
all require to be covered with the blood 
of Christ. In what our author has ad- 
vanced on St. Peter’s words, we sce 
nothing which would lead to this humi- 


liating conclusion: his reasoning’ ape 
‘ < + 
ears to have a sen ais tendency. 
rr e . . , . . 
There are certain evils to which 


some persons are so Hable, tuGat a Drea. 
cher shoul ld them constantly in 
mind, and be carefui not to 
ier which may serve to their increase. 
Incautious positions, on the side of free 
erace, feed the Antinomian’s distem- 
per; but let him who euards against 
Antinomianism remember, that there is 
another principle called self-righteous. 
hess, as uncongenial with pure Chris- 
tlanity as the former error, and which 
he should therefore be equally anxious 
not to cherish. 

The author, it is true, endeavours to 
guard his views of the subject from 
perver sion, by remarking that the words 
of St. Peter “ are abused, ib it be sup- 
posed that charity e/one without faith 
and repentance will be an atonement 
2ur $14 ; or that our ewn 
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beut 
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in themselves, can at all be - atone- 
ment for present or past sin.’”? But do 
not these expressions imply; will they 
not at least be understood by many to 
imply, that chari‘y, when joined with 
faith and refientance, will be an atone- 
ment for sin; and that our own good 
works, though not zn themselves, yet in 
part may bean atonement for firesent or 
fast sin ? That we may not unnecessa- 
rily prolong this discussion, or fatigue 
or bewilder our readers, we shall con- 
tent ourselyes with exhibiting the con- 
trariety 0. such sentiments as these to 
the opinions of the church of England; 

only premising that we are well satis- 
fied that the statements of the church 
on this important peint, are strictly 
consonant with scripture, “Good works, 
which are the fruits of faith, and follow 
afier justilication, cannot fiut away our 
sins.? Art. 12th. The 
Christ once made is that frerfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and sacrifice, 
for all the sins of the whole world both 
original and actual, and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin but that alone,”’ 
Art. 31.  Sce also the consecration 
the communion service.— 
short, 18 a ”ecessary 
truce Christian 


prayer 1n 
Almseiving, In 
4 | ~o.* Mt) a 
fruit evidence of 
faith, - no more. 
If any thine were 


Ot Ctr ine of our 


and 


vanting to place 
church in a clear 
point of view, we might refer to the 
writines of the Reverend Charles Les- 
lie, a name, the authority of which is 
hich with all her sons. In 
his account of the conversion of a Qua- 
ker, ‘p. 4.) he states as follows: 

“1 preached to her the doctr 
as set forth in our homilies ;?— 
atonement and satisfaction 
sins, Was made wolly and solely by the perfect 
obedience and meritorous sufferings and 
death of Christ our blessed Lord, in our na 
ture, in our stead, as our sacrifice, and our 
surety, who had paid the whole debt to the 
utmost farthing, to the last demand of infinite 
that our good works had no merit 
or the 


this do 


. 3? 
CGiCSei w& Cliy 


ines of faith, 
‘that the 
to God for our 


justice 4 
in them, nor must come in least share uj 
the satisfaction ma de for sin, as being mixed 
with our infirmities and our sin, whence all 
our righteousness was hithy rags, and oi 
best repentance had need to be repented of , 
that there was no dnerit neither, in our fi/7/ 
which at the best was but weak jie 6 th: it ali 
our dependence was upon fect 
complete satisfaction made by “hy sacrifice ut 


er a H it et thin f, ra wma? 
Christ, wholly without us, for our sins 
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There are a few passages of scrip- 
ture brought forward by the author to 
support his sense of 1 Pet. iv 8, which 
appear to us to bea little forced from 
their natural meaning; but we must 
forbear any farther comment, and con- 
tent ourselves with having adverted to 
the principle which they will be con- 
sidered by many, whether justly or not, 
as tending to establish. 

We trust that the truly respecta- 
ble author, who, we are happy to say, 
has been recently advanced by his 
Majesty to the bishopric of St. David’s, 
will receive the observations which we 
have felt it our duty to make, with 
that candour and consideration,by which 
we know him to be eminently distin. 
vuished. We feel a very high esteem 
for his piety and learning, but we have 
been fearful lest the sanction of his 
name might be employed to justify a 
deviation from the doctrires of scrip- 
ture and of the church, on a very im- 
portant point. The author himself, 
we are well persuaded, was far from 
having in his view any effect of this na- 
ture: but we have thought it not the 
less necessary to guard against it, being 
well aware how solicitous some mo- 
dern divines will be to avail themselves 
of any expressions in the writings of 
one so justly venerated, which might 
be construcd to favour their heterodox 
and anti-scriptural notions. 





CIV. Reflections on War; a Sermon preached 


at the Baptist Mveting, Cambridge, on Tues- 
day, Fune 1, 1802, being the Day of Thanks- 
By Roperr 


ceiving for a General Peace. 


“Haut, A. M. pp. 41. London, Button. 
1802. 
Tus security which, under Divine 


Providence, we have derived from our 
insular situation, has prevented our 
witnessing any thing more of real war 
than is exhibited in that painted image 
of it, which appears of a parade or ata 
review. In England, as our author 
observes, the military system “ has been 
seen only on the side of its gayety and 
nomp, a pleasing shew without impart- 
ing any idea ofterror.” Ile, theretore, 
thinks it necessary, in order to excite a 
due degree of thankfulness for the re- 
“urn of peace, to delineate the miseries 






masterly hand, 

Since the discourse before us wa, 
written, the circumstances of this coup, 
try have been greatly changed. Peace 
for the return of which the pious prea. 
cher endeavours to excite the grat, 
tude of his hearers, has given place ty 
a war stil more alarming in its nature, 
notwithstanding the very peculiar spirjs 
of animosity by which it was distip. 
guished, than even that which has re. 
cently been brought to a close. {f 
however, the striking picture drawn by 
Mr. Hall of the miseries which marc} 
In the train of hostile armies will jo 
now serve his original purpose, it may 
possibly answer an end no less impor. 
tant at the present crisis. It may, and 
with the divine blessing, we trust jt 
will, have the effect of deeply impres. 
sing upon the minds of our country. 
men, the necessity of united, active, 
vigorous, and well-directed exertions. if 
we would repel from our cwn shores 
the desolating scourge of war. Bu 
while the view of invasion, with jts 
attendant evils, ought to awaken all our 
cnergies, animate our courage, and 
prompt us to the most painful and self. 
denying efforts and sacrifices ;— while 
from a sense of what we owe our God, 
our king, our country, our wives, our 
children, and ourselves, we go forth 
with alacrily to meet the enemy, let us 
beware of placing our trust in an arm 
of flesh; but let our trust be reposed 
on him wiio Is the God of bates and 
the giver of victory, the arbiter of the 
fate of nations, and the allwise disposer 
of human events. If we address out 
sclves to him in the confidence o 
prayer, and by a prevalent and habitual 
regard to his will manifest the sincerly 
of our addresses, he will be our light 
and our defence, nor need we fear what 
man can do unto us. 


“To the merciful interposition of Prov: 
dence we owe it,” observes our author, “ that 
our native land has been exempted for nearly 
sixty years from being the seat of war; ou 
insular situation having preserved us undet 
God from foreign invasion; the admirable 
balance of our constitution from internal dis- 
cord. We have heard, indeed, of the ravages 
of armies, and the depopulation of countriess 
but they have merely supplied a topic of Gi 
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of war; and this he does with a Very 
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' course, and have occasioned no serious alarm 
F (p. 1) 


1803. | 


bb] 


In reflecting on the miseries of war, 


- that awlul scourge “employed by Provi- 


dene forthe chastisementof man,” Mr. 


© Hail 
> then 
ence on public morals. 
| first to the sufferings of those who are 
} engaged in the profession of arms, and 


begins with its iacurai evils, and 
proceeds to pomt out its influ- 
He adverts 


then takes a view of the situation ot the 
countries Which become the scene of 


F hostilities, 


“ How dreadful to hold every thing at the 


| mercy of an enemy, and to ceceive life iselt 
fas a boon dependent on the sword. 


How 
boundless the fears which such a situation 


- must inspire, where the issues of life and death 
~ are determined by no known laws, principies, 


or customs, and no conjecture can be formed 
of our destiny, except as far as it is dimly de- 
eyphered in characters of bload, in the dictates 
of :evenge, and the caprices of power. Con- 
ceive but for a moment the consternation 


-wiich the approach of an invading army would 


impress on the peaceful villages in this 
neighbouraood. When you have placed your- 
selves for an instant in that situation, you will 
learu to sympathize with those unhappy coun- 
tries which have sustained the ravages of 
arms. But how ts it possible to give you an 
idea of these horrors ? Here you behold rich 
harvests, the bounty of heaven, and _ the re- 
ward of industry, consumed ii a moment, or 
trampled under foot, while famine and pesti- 
lence follow the steps of desolation. ‘There 
the cottages of peasants given up to the 
flames, mothers expiring through fear, not 
for themselves but their infants; the inhabi- 


stants flying with their helpless babes in all 


directions, miserable fugitives on their native 
soil! In another part you witness opulent 
cities taken by storin; the streets, where no 
sounds were heard but those of peacelul in- 
dustry, filled on a sudden with slaughter and 
blood, resounding with the cries of the pur- 
suing and the pursued: the palaces of nobles 
demolished, the houses of the rich pillaged, 
the chastity of virgins and of matrons violated, 
and every age, sex, and rank, mingled in pro- 
miscuous Massacre andruin.” (p. 7.) 

“ The iniury which the morals of a people 
sustain from an invading army is prodigious, 
The agitation and suspense universally preva- 
lent, are incompatible with every thing which 
requires calm thought or serious reflection. 
in such a situation is it any wonder the duties 
of piety fall into neglect, the sanctuary of God 
is forsaken, and the gates of Zion mourn and 
are desolate? Familiarized to the sight of 
tapine and slaughter, the people must ac- 
quire a hard and unfeeling character. The 
precarious tenure by which every thing is 
held during the absence of laws, must impair 
confidence ; the sudden revolutions of fortune 
Christ. Obsery. No. 19. 
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must be infinitely favourable to fraud and in- 
justice. He who reflects on these conse- 
quences, will not think it too much to affirm, 
that the injury the virtue of a people sustains 
from invasion Is greater than that which affects 
their property or their lives He will per- 
ceive that by such a calamity the seeds of 
order, virtue, and piety, which it is the 
first care of education to implant and ma- 
ture, are swept away as by a hurricane.”— 


(p 16.) 


How forcibly do such considerations 
as those press upon us the duty of vi- 
gorous and effective preparation. 

But it ought not to be concealed, that 
there are dangers of another kind at- 
tendant on a state of warfare, against 
which it is no less our duty to guard than 
against the hostile attempts of an in- 
vading army. We mean the effects 
which a military life is too often found to 
produce on the moral habits of those 
who engage in it. 

““ The morality of peaceful times is directly 
opposite to the maxims of war. The funda- 
mental rule of the first is to do good; of the 
latter, to inflict injuries. The former com- 
mands us tosuccour the oppressed; the lat- 
ter to overwhelm the defenceless. The former 
teaches men to love their enemies; the latter 
to make themselves terrible even to stran- 
vers. ‘Lhe rules of morality will not suffer us 
to promote the dearest inierest by falsehood ; 
the maxims of war applaud it when employed 
inthe destruction of others. That a familar. 
ity with such maxims must tend to harden 
the heart, as well as to pervert the moral 
sentiments, is too obvious to need illustrae 
tion.” (p. 14.) 

Our danger, however, it must be ob- 
served, 18 of a somewhat different 
kind; it arises from the great increase 
of profiigacy, which we are taught by 
experience to expect, as well in the 
vicinity of encampments, as among 
those who enter into the army. We 
anxiously wish, therefore, that mea- 
sures may be devised both by govern- 
ment and by those individuals, to whose 
care the regulation of our military sys- 
tem 1s Committed to counteract this 
happy tendency ; and that embarked 
as we undoubtedly are in a just cause, 
we may be careful not to forfeit the 
divine favour and protection by the 
immorality and licentiousness of our 
conduct. 

After having endeavoured, from a 
view of the calamities of war, to raise 
in his readers feelings of gratitude to 
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i 
God for the return of peace, the author and temporal welfare of his flock, does 
reminds them of the additional obliga- him credit as a Christian pastor. The 1 
tions they are under to God; obliga- latter is the principal object of this dis. & : 


tions which lose no part of their force course; yet Dr. Booker has not failed 
by the change which has taken place to remind his hearers, that the narra. 7% x 
in our circumstances ; for preserving tive from which he has chosen his tex; J ir 
to us “our excellent constitution,” and (John iv. 49.) affords, “an argument of & “ 
enabling us “ at a period, when the faith in him who came to redeem us to 


spirit of giddiness and revolt has been God by his blood.” F 
so prevalent, to prefer the blessings The benefits likely to flow from the J 1 
of order to a phantom of liberty.” vaccine inoculation, in preventing the i ¢ 
‘“ But above all,’? continues he, “let ravages of the small-pox,are such as cal] tl 
us cherish the spirit of religion.”? To for our fervent gratitude to divine pro. 7% - 
enforce this exhortation, which we vidence for itsdiscovery. As muchof & 
apprehend is no less seasonable now those benefits, however, may be los & i 
than when Mr. Hall wrote his sermon, through ignorance and prejudice, we c 
he adverts to the state of France a few wish that the discourse before us, b 
years before the revolution, and traces which points out the advantages and ; 
lier miseries to the impiety which pre- enforces the duty of practising this J , 
valled amidst all her refinements. mode of prevention, may have anex & | 
“Our only security” he adds, “ against tensive circulation. 
similar calamities is a steady adherence to re- After quoting the assertion of Dr 


ligion; not the religion of mere form and pro- Jenner, * that whoever has been af 
fession, but that which has its seat in the heart; fected’’ f with the cow-pock | 6 is for 


not as itis mutilated and debased by the re- i I 
, . rer after secure fr he infection oi 
finements of a false philosophy, but as it ex- ever after 99 singheae Geagetenconit 

; our author proceeds 


ists in allits simplicity andextentin the sacred the small pox ; 
scriptures ; consisting in sorrow for sin, in to produce anumber of satisfactory cor- 
the love of God, and in faith in a crucified roborative testimonies from every putt 
Redeemer. If this religion revives and of our own country, and from maby 
Hourishes amongst us, we may still surmount countries abroad, which, in our opinion, 


all our difficultics, and no weapon formed | : dee ; 

agaist us will prosper; if we despise or neg- establish the beneficial nature of the 
lect it, no human power can afford us protec. NCW discovery beyond the reach of any 
tion.” (p. 29.) reasonable doubt. After these state- 


ments, Dr. Booker gives a very satis. 
factory answer to the objections of those 
who doubt the lawfulness of prevent: 
ing one disease by introducing ano- 
ther; as well as of those’ who fea 
that, by means of the vaccine Inoculs- 
tion, some other disease may be com- 
municated. 

But the most specious objection is, 
that the long established method of 
inoculating for the small-pox is sufi- 
ciently safe ; and that the vaccine 10 
oculation 1s therefore unnecessaly: 
We entreat those who adhere to this 

objection, to attend to the following 
— observations : 


j With regard to the style of this ser- 

phi mon, we need only say, that it bears 

} the marks of the same able hand which 
penned * Modern Infidelity Consider- 
ed:”? a composition by which Mr. Hall 
is already well known to the public. 
We should be glad to sec his vigorous 

“mind employed at the present crisis, in 
rousing the people of this country to 
union, firmness, and activity, in defence 
of their property. pcrsons, laws, liberty, 
and religion, which are menaced by 
the rapacious and insatiable ambition 
of the Corsican Usurper. 






















CV. 4 Discourse (addresse d chie iy to Parents) ‘¢J allow that the former mode assuages 

on the Duty and Ad onan, of inoculating the violence of the disease; but this repels 

Children wars Cow-pock : preached in the and counteracts its rage. The former metho 

Chapel of Se. Edmund in Du Mey. By Luke. relteves apprehension ; ; the latter removes It. 

; Booker, L : D Minister of the said Chas Many instances of mortality have been known 
pel. pp. 20. 4to. Hatehard. 1802, to follow the one; none the other; no, n° 


+: ; ’ danger xg mortality, it not being attende« 
He zeal which the author discovers wiih ind lisposition to create alarm in the breast 


; h 
i this SCrmion, both for the sp iritual of the most timid parent. But there are &: 
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‘ections of another nature against inoculating 


with the small- pox.—l. There are times w Win 
_ every neighbourhood is free from the conta- 
) gion ‘of thattdisorder; yet some parent, anxious 


yor the safety of his offspring, causes it to be 


| introduced, by having them inoculated. We 
_ will suppose that his aim is accomplished, and 
that his children recover. 


But from his house 
infection flies around. His neighbours’ chil- 
dren, from association or communication, take 
the casual small-pox, and are hurried by it to 
the grave, other children derive from them 
the infection, and share a similar fate. Thus 
a single person, from a natural solicitude for 
occasion the 
deaths of thousands Nothing of this nature 
is to be apprehended by an introduction of the 
cow-pock, infection being communicable only 
by inoculation Another disadvantage attend- 
ing inoculated small-pox, is the necessary 
medicinal treatment of a patient both before 
and after it. The difficulty of it with a young 
infant must be manifest to every one: the im- 
practicability of it among the poor equally so ; 
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consequently, many children of the latter 
description, after inoculated small-pox, per- 
ish : whereas, with the cow-pock neither be- 
fore nor after its reception, is any medicine 
whatever necessary.” (p, 11—15.) 

To such of our readers as have not 
maturely considered the subject, we 
hope, that what we have said will ope- 
rate as an inducement to acquaint them- 
selves more fully with the important 
and benelicial discovery of which this 
sermon treats ; and we strongly recom- 
mend, for this purpose, Dr. Jenner’s 
Inquiry. 

On particular expressions, or even 
on the general style of a work like the 
present, we mean not to exercise the 
severity of criticism, particularly as the 
arguments it contains are sound, and 
its tendency is essentially to serve the 
cause of humanity. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Ge. &e. 


Many expressions in the following 
letter are so flattering to us, tbat we 
ereatly doubted the propriety of its in- 
seruion. As its main purpose, however, 
is toblame us, we feared lest our rejec- 
tion of it might seem to have arisen 
from motives of which we are not con- 
sclous ; we mean an unwillingness to 
receive reproof, and to acknowledge 
our errors. We have determined on 
giving it a place, trusting to the can- 
dour of our readers for exemption from 
the charge of vanity. 

To the Editor of the Cliristian Observer, 

Yam one of, I doubt not, great num- 
bers, who admire the Christian candour 
and moderation with which your mis- 
cellany is conducted, You appear to 
me to unite a steady adherence to the 
established Church, with a becoming 
regard for all Dissenters, who give evi- 
dence of loving the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity; and am inflexible zeai for 
the essentials of our holy religion, with 
much moderation, though not with an 
indiscriminating indifference, with res. 
pect to those points in doctrine and dis- 
cipli mes which, however important they 
may be, are yet non-cssentials. 

Though I greatly approved of your 
teenies. tu yourselves, at the com- 
nencement of vour work, a line of con- 





duct so consonant to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and so likely to have no incone 
siderable effect in counteracting the 
bigotry, the extravagances, and the 
heats, which are so frequently seen 
among the different descriptions of 
Christians, yet | confess i had my fears, 
that you would not adhere to it so stea- 
dily as you have. knew how vigor- 
ously you would be assailed by the vio- 
lent of all parties, and I was apprehen- 
sive that you would not be able to bear 
sharp and repeated attacks of every 
kind, without losing at times a good 
deal of the equanimity, patience, and 
universal charity, which the execution 
of your plan demands. Jt would be ab- 
surd to expect, that your conduct should 
be fauitiess ; and perhaps your annota- 
tions on the letter of Sectarius Pacificus 
might be adduced as an instance, in 
which the unreasonableness and petu- 
lance of an opponent betreyed you into 
a reply, somewhat less mild and dignifi- 
ed than might be wished. But while 
candour, and the friendly interest I take 
in the success of your publication, oblige 
me not to pass over those annotations 
without the foregoing bint, I consider 
you as fully entitied to the general 
praise I have given you. 

Though a very great proportion of 
‘your reacers arc, i hope, sensible of 
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the merits beth of your plan and of its 
execution, few, perhaps, have been in 
situations which enable them duly to 
appreciate the sacrifices you make, and 
the difficulties you encounter, in adher- 
ing to it. Writers who espouse the 
cause of one party inthe religious world 
to the exclusion of all others, will be 
surrounded by zealous defenders and 
warm panegyrists. Their most unquall- 
fied and questionable opinions will carry 
with them an air of decision, frankness, 
and spirit. They will consult the taste 
of their party, and rather endeavour to 
raise its character and consequence 
than to remedy its faults. Their works, 
therefore, will be warmly patronized by 
one Class of persons: and as they will 
be little read by any other, so the voice 
of censure will seldom reach them; 
and when perchance it does, it will be 
drowned in the full chorus of applause 
by which they are surrounded. But 
what is the case with you, Mr. Editor? 
I think I see your table spread with a 
motiey assemblage of letcers from all 
quarters, at least one half of which are 
altogether employed in censuring you ; 
while a great proportion of the re main- 
der, though they give you credit for 
being a rood sort “a a man, tell you, 
that they think there is something in 
this or that objection which they have 
heard urged against parts of your mis- 
cellany ; and none afford you the luxury 
of unqualified praise. Such is the lite- 
rary meed of moderation, candour, and 
impartial discrimination : 

Now, Sir,in which of the foregoing 
classes of your correspondents you will 
place me, I know not; nor would I ad- 
vise you to settle that point till you have 
read to the end of my letter; for 
though [am _ not meditating any attack 
on you or on your principles, I am 
about to request you to prevent the mis- 
takes, into which your short explanation 
of the latter, In one instance, may be. 
tray some of your readers. 

The passage in your work, to which 
Tallude, is in your twelfth number, 
pages 805, 807. Sectarius Pacificus 
there declares, that although you had 
promised, on the commencement of 
your miscellany, to avoid every thing 
tending to lessen * Christian love,’ and 
to admit nothing harsh towards any sect 





several of your correspondents, as wel! 
as one, Whom he mentions. In your ap. 
notations on this part of his letter yoy 
justly remar k, that few things are go 
calculated to impose on superficial ob. 
servers, as that undiscriminating cay 
of charity which characterises the pres. 
ent day ; and therefore you proceed to 
make some observations on the — 
These you commence as follows 

“It will readily be allowed, in the 
first place, that whenever a bare state. 
ment of facts appears harsh, and wear; 
the colour of luvective, the  narrato 
ouglit not to be blamed, even though he 
should happen to wound the charity of 
the person who may be implicated in 
it. It will also be allowed, that self-de. 
fence, and all those measures of repel. 
ing, pursuing, and disarming an enemy, 
which self-detence may require, are 
perfectly consistent with charity. | 
these general principles are kept i 
mind, they will obviate much miscop: 
ception on this subject.” 

Now, Sir, I am convinced, thé 
partly a wish to Compress your anno 
tations on the letter of Sectarius Ps 
cificus into a small compass, and part 
ly an expectation that your generil 


principles would be interpreted if 


your conduct, and would, therefor 
be understood with some qualific: 
tions and limitations, prevented yo 
from studicusly expressing yours¢: 
in a way, which might have guare 
ed your positions against abuse. | 
abuse, as they now stand, they 4p 
pear to me extremely liable, especi 
ally as your authority must be desert 
edly high with most of your readers 
and, when your opinions are expres 
ed with plainness and decison, mati 
will be disposed to adopt them cx. 
actly in the terms you use, and 10 
look about for qualifications and dis 
tincuons. This will be’ particulars 
the case, in the present instance, will 
respect to the warm and the sal 
euine, whose zeal is gratified in de 
fending what is right, and exposing 
what is wrong; and, aided generally 
by some secret and undetected mi* 


(July, 


of Christians ; yet if he had any Chris. 
tian love, it had been wounded and les. 
sened by your ungenerous remarks oy 
Dissenters; and, he says, he alludes t 
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ark in It. 


, st? Nip, 
Review your own propositions, Mr. 


Editor, and L am certain you will see, 
chat they are expressed in too gene- 
ral terms. You will be as ready as 
any one to maintain, that before a 


Christian gives * a bare statement ol 


facts,” or adopts measures of sell-de- 
fence, which are likely to affect the 
character of others, or rouse their 


passions, he is bound to put to himself 


very scriously the question “cur -do- 
no”? You will also maintain, that he 
is bound, not only to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject 
before him, in order to give a Chris- 
tian answer to that question, but also 
that he is bound to answer it in the 
spirit of one, who knows that ae 
“must not strive, but be gentile to- 
wards all men, apt to teach, pauicnt, 
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‘gre of unhallowed violence, pushes 
chem into controversy, as far as their 
eonsciences will permit them to em- 
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in meekness instructing those who 
oppose themselves ;” and of one who 
is actuated by the sfzéri¢ of him who 
said, “but I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil: but whosoever shali 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also, &c.”’ 

I will not, Sir, descend to particu- 
lars in affixing limits to your general 
principles, or take up your time any 
longer in pressing the necessity of 
limiting them. ‘The latter is unne- 
cessary, and the former you will do 
much better than I can. If I pre. 
cure for your readers a little informa- 
tion from you on this subject, I shall 
not regret having troubled you with 
this letter, which is entirely at your 
disposal to be inserted in your = ais- 
cellany or not, as you may think best. 

B. T. 
March 10th 1803, 
K ~ a. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
A cerrer has been published, addressed to 
Lerd Pelham by Matthew Martir, Esq on 
the State of Mendicity inthe Metropolis, which 
contains much useful information Mr Mar- 
tin, about seven years ago, commenced an 
inguiry into the circumstances of deygars in 
the metropolis ; but the undertaking beeom- 
ing too arduous and expensive, he solicited 
and obtained pecuniary aid trom government, 
The result of Mr Martin’s inquiry into 2000 
cases which came before him, is given in this 
letter, and is as follows : 
CLASS I. PAROCHIAL INDIVIBUALS. 
Of parishes within the metropolis and ten 
niles round, incliding 1384 children 225 


Prete 2. . 
: distant parishes, in- 


| ditto §68 
CLASS 1I. NON-PAPO- 

CHiALINDIVIDUALS. 
Trish, ineluding. .. 1991 ditto 177 


105 ditto 168 
ditto 59 
5096 5096 
T “4 . 
j. In the register kept at the office, an account 
vs cniered of every particular which could be 
collected, as to character, mode of life, &c. 


Scotch, including. ae 





+ The circumstances which tend to convert so 
“large a mass of the parochial poor into beg- 


Ge 


2 5ars, appear to Mr. Martin to be—first, the 


Prevailing practice of refusing relief to paupers 


Of" 2 a) aor ; 
)°8.67 tue workhouse; and second, the want 


of a law providing relief for parochial poor not 
resident within te liwits of their legal setile- 
ment Otiicr general causes are, ant ot em- 
ployment, voluitary idleness or delinquency 
vicious habits, debts, sickuess, and the fraua 
and oppression of others. ‘The whole number 
of begyvars, in and about the metropchs, he 
calenlstes toamount to 15,288 persons includ. 
ine children, who cannot be maintained on the 
lowest estimute ata less charge. on the be- 
nevolence of te metropolis, than £97,126 10s. 

Mr Martin’s proposal for obviating the evils 
of mendicity is, to isiitute a beard of com. 
missioners to inquire into the cases of beggars 
inthe metropolis, and direct suitable relief ; 
to provide by law, that relief shall be given to 
parochial paupers in the parish of their resi- 
dence, to be refunded by the parish of their 
legal settlement ; to raise a fund from the 
parishes of the metropolis equal to the aver- 
age amount of their expense for casuad poor 
for the last ten years, which fund shall be ap- 
plied, by the commissioners, to the relief of 
casuaé poor, and to the support of the institu. 
tion ; to remand all parochial beggars of home 
parishes to their parishes ; to piace parochial 
beggars of distant parishes, as well] as casual 
poor, under the care of the commissioners, 
who sball find employment for such as are 
capable of employment, establish schools for 
the instruction of their children, and supply 
them with Foop and FvEt on easy terms, 
These are merely the outlines of Mr, Martin’s 
plan. We shall rejoice if it meets with the 
attention which it seems to degerve 
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The attention of the legislature continues to 
ve directed to the improvemeat of our trade 
and navigation. The sum of £ 24,000. has 
been voted towards making A NAVIGABLE 
canal through the Highlands of Scotland, 
from sea to sea, viz. from Lochaber to the 
Murray Firth. ‘The extent is fitty-nine miles, 
twenty-nize of which are occupied by lakes of 
unfathomable depth. The remaining are to be 
twenty feet deep, and of a proportionate 
breadth, so that fr:gates may pass from the 
Baltic to the British Channel, and avoid all 
the difficulties of going round about by the 
Shetland and Orkney Isles, a passage of four- 
teen days in tlic calmest weather, and which, 
in the windy season, is rarely eftected in less 
than three months; while, by the proposed 
canal, the passage, in the most unfavourable 
weather, will not occupy more than twelve 
days, and frequently little more than half that 
period. 

The managers of the RovaLInstirvtTion 
have determined to appropriate a part of their 
extensive buikiings, to the reception of a Lr- 
BRARY upona very large scale. This library 
will be open to the public upon proper condi- 
tions. Above five thousand pounds have been 
already subscribed for this patriotic purpose. 
The metropolis may, by this measure, ulti- 
mately possess a convenience, the want of 
which has long been felt—a library of great 
extent and of easy access. Our readers will 
perceive from the following catalogue of the 
classes of books, into which it is proposed that 
this collection shall be divided, that the plan 
is very comprehensive, viz. 

1 British History, Biography, Antiquities, 
and Vopography.—2. Parliamentary History, 
Debates, and Reports.—3, Political Economy 
and Finance.—-4. Military and Naval Allairs. 
—5. Modern Universxl History.—G Ancient 
Universal History —7. Geography, Chronolo- 
gy, Voyages, and Travels.—8. Canon, Civil, 
Statute, an. Common Law.—9. Arts, Manu- 
factures, and ‘Trade —10. Natural History, 
Agriculture, Gardening, and Botany.—11L. Phy- 
sic, Surgery, and Midwifery —12. Chemistry. 
—-13. Mathematics, Astronomy, and other 
Sciences —14. Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, and Music.—15. Natural Philosophy — 
16 ‘Theology and Ecclesiastical Historv.— 
17. Greek and Roman Classics.—iS. English, 
French, Itaian, German, Spanish, and other 
modern Classics.—19. Dictionarics, Gram- 
mars, Criticism, and Bibliography.—290. Mis- 
cellaneous. 

Announced for publication, by Mr. J. Byer- 
lev, 4 Topographical Delineation of tie Seven 
United Provinces, interspersed with anecdotes 
and observations, historical and descriptive ; 
comprising a Tour through the provinces, 
made in the Spring and Summer of 1802, em- 
bellished with engravings. 

Anew edition of Dr. Watkins’s 2iographi- 
eal Dictionary is preparing for the press, tiie 
additions to which, particularly on foreign 
articles of modern date, will be very nume- 
rous. 
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_ Inthe press, Memoirs of the Life and Writ. 
718 of the late Dr. Darwin, by Auna Seward; 
in one volume, 8v0o.—Sacred Hours ; or, Ex. 
tracts from Private Devotion ; intended as a 
compendium of divine authority for prayer and 
thanksgiving, and as a companion for the hour 
of solitude and retirement ; in one volume 
foolscap Svo.— The Posthumous Works of 
Henry Hunter, D. D. late Minister of the 
Scots Church, London-wall; consisting of 
Sermons, Lectures, &c. never before publish. 
ed; with a Life of the Author, and some ac. 
count of his writings; in three volumes 8yo. 
—A general System of Medical Ethics, with 
notes and illustrations, by Dr. Percival, of 
Manchester. .4 Tour in the Highlands of Scot. 
land, in the year 1801, by Mr Bristed, of the 
Inner Temple —And a new edition of Mr. 
Astle’s Origin of Writing, and of the first vol. 
ume of the Archaeologia. 

Preparing for the press, by William Gell, 
Esq. B. A F. A. 3S. late fellow of Emanual 
College, Cambridge, an Account of his Tya- 
vels in the Levant, Sicily, Greece, Turkey, Ce. 
Having spent a considecralne time at Athens, 
this gentleman proceeded to Constantinople, 
visited the Troad with Homer in bis hand, and 
filled his port-folio with numerous views and 
plans of that celebrated spot. The publication 
of these drawings will, it is supposed, decide 
the controversy, respecting the existence of 
Troy, against Mr Bryant, who has strenuous- 
ly contended that it never existed but in the 
poet’s fancy. 

The late Mr. Macpherson, it appears, com- 
mitted the original Celtic, from which he is 
said to have translated or compiled his Eng- 
lish Ossian, to John Mackenzie, ksq. of the 
Temple, for publication. ‘The work was ac- 
tually in the press, but the progress of it has 
been, for the present, interrupted by the recent 
death of Mr. Mackenzie. It is said that this 
publication will settle the long-agitated ques- 
tion, respecting the authenticity of these po- 
ems ; that by a close Latin translation, which 
is to accompany the original Celtic, it will be 
made to appear that the ground-work, or 
principal scenes, facts, characters, and ima- 
gery,is truly Celtic; but that Mr. Macpherson 
lias taken great liberties with the original, 
and very frequently, if not always, for the 
worse; imagery and phraseology, taken from 
writings both sacred and profane, being inter- 
woven into his Ossian; and Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English idioms, being interspersed 
with the Celtic: and lastly, that the abrupt 
manner of Macpherson’s Ossian is not found 
in the original, i: which also there is less rant 
or studied swell than in the English work, but 
more circumstantiality of description. 

A German, of the name of Senefelder, has 
recently brought to peffection an entirely 
new invention, denominated Polyautograp!}, 
for the exclusive advantages of which, in this 
country, a patent has been obtained by Mr. 
P. Andre, of Buckingham-street, Fitzroy- 
square. This art consists in multiplying 


copics of drawings without losing, in tlic 




























smallest, degree, the spirit and delicacy of 
the original. The drawing to be copied is 

made on a stone, with @ pen, and a liquid re- 
sembling Indian ink g und, by a simple chemi- 
cal process this single drawing is rendered 
capable of yielding an indefinte number of 
impressions. 

Two of the prizes, value fifteen guineas 
each, given by the members of the University 
of Cambridge, for the best Dissertation in 
Latin Prose, are this year adjudged to Mr. 
oh dg of Pembroke-hall, and Mr. Birch, of 

(. Jotin’s College, Middle Bachelors. There 
were no candidates this year for the senior 
bachelors’ prizes 

FRANCE. 

A proposal has been circulated at Paris, 
for merger a new and complete Edition of 
the works of the celebrate! Geo ographer M.D’ An- 
ville. This edition will form six volumes in 
quarto, each containing six or seven hundred 
pages, 2ecompanied with an atlas comprising 
sixty-two maps and charts. 

J.a Place, om the third volume of his Traité 
de “fecanique Celeste, published last year at 
Paris, has the following curious observation, 
strongly corroborative of the received Serip- 
ture Chronology : “ A remarkable astronomi- 
cal epoch is that in which the great axis of the 
terrestrial orbit coincided with the line of the 
equinoxes ; for then the true and mean equi- 
noses were united. I find, by the preceding 
formulus, that this phenomenon tovk place 
towards the year 4004 before the Christian 
Era, a period at which the majority of our 
chronologists ph: ace the creation of the world ; 
and which, under this point of view, may be 
considered as an astronomical epoch.” 

GERMANY. 

A remarkable instance of ingenious but 
laborious trifling has lately a] peared, it is 
said, at Vienna.—A Greek Poe m, by Father 
Ambrose Pompery, consisting of 506 verses, 
which have the same me aning when read 
either backwards or forward: 


LIST OF NEW |i 


rHEOLOGY 
A Chronological History of the Peopi le 
called Methodists, of the Connection of the 
late Reverend Jolin Wesley, from the Rise in 
ine Year 1729, to their last Conference in 

1802, By William Myles. 

A Famili ar Address to Young Persons, on 
the Truth and Importance of Christianity. 
By Richard Ailchin, Master of the Dissenting 
Charity- school, Maidstone. 

The Divine iisieeion of the Jewish Scrip- 
‘ures and Old ‘Test: iment asserted by St. Paul, 
2 ~ Timothy, c ii. ver. 16. And Dr. Geddes’s 
Reasons arainst the Tenor of his words, €X- 
amined. By R. Finlay, D. D &vo. Ss. 

A Suppiement to a Picture of Christian 
Philosophy ; or, Instructions Moral, Theolo- 
gical, and Philos sophical, for the Culture and 
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the Practical Moralit: of 
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WARSAW. 

A number of Polish Literati formed them. 
selves into a society, about two years since, 
under the presidency of Bishop Albetrandi. 
It consists of sixty members, and has assum- 
ed the name of the Warsaw Sociery or 
FrrENDS OF THE Sciences’ “Their ob- 
jects are, to preserve and cultivate the Polish 
Language, to compose Practical Treatises, to 
translate Classical Authors, and to publish 
works of general utility ‘The first volume of 
their transactions has lately made its appear- 
ance. 


DENMARK. 

The University of Copenhagen proposed, 
some time since, the following question— 
Whether it would be advantageous to the 
literature of the North, to substitute the use 
of the Mythology of t the North, for that of the 
Greek Myt thology ‘he best written memoir 
upon the subject was in favour of ret aining 
the Greek, as the most cultivated and inge- 
nious; but two other interesting memoirs 
give the preference to the Northern, as more 
likely to produce master-pieces than the 
Greca, Which has already given birth to so 
many, and which seems to be exhausted. 

RUSSIA. 

There apppet a at Petersburgh, in the 
year 1801, 4 Collection of Hist rical Notices 
on the Monculs, vol. 2. in German, by Counsel- 
lor Pallas. It contains a sketch of the diffe- 
rent religious opinions of those hordes, the 
state of the hierarchy and of the clergy of 
Thibet, a description of those religious. and 
civil onders. and of the ceremonies in use at 
interments ; including likewise, a notice on 
the literature of the inhabitants of the vast 
countries which are the subject of the work. 

The Petersburgh Academy of s.rts has 
obtained an annual grant from the Emperor of 

40,000 rubles, instead of 60,000, which was 
the grant formerly allowed. 


‘UDELICATEIONS., 


the Practice of Benevolence, By R. Fei 
luwes, A. M. 8vo. Is, 
Christianity the Friend of Man. By James 


George Durham, A. B. 8vo. 4s, boards. 

Diatesseron : or, the History of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, compiled from the Words of the 
Evangelist. With Notes Practical and Ex- 
planatory ; principally intended for the Use of 

Families and Schools (being a Translation of 
alee: White’s Diatesseron ) By Thomas 
‘Thirlwall, M. A. 8vo. 6s. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

A Discourse on the Necessity of a Reli- 
rious Life, comprehending the Substance of 
a Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, May 22, 1803. By J. Roberts, M. 
a 


Sermons chiefly designed to recommend 
the Gospel, and in- 
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tended forthe Use of Family Devotion. 
a Layman = 8vo 6s. boards. 

Theological Institutes, 
D. D. Principal of St. Mary’s 
drew’s 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sabbatarian-weighers weighed in their 
own Balance. Being a Repiy to an Anony- 
mous Pamphlet, entitled, ‘The Tradition of 
Men, &c.” represented us written by Mrs. 
Ann Alsop. By T. Edmonds, Minister of the 
Gospel. 6d. - 

A Genera! Epistle of Brotherly Admonition 
and Council to the People called Quakers, 
issued at the Yearly Meeting in London, in 
1803. By Theophilus Freeman 8d. 

The Sacred Mirror; or, Compendious 
View of Scripture History, containing all the 
principal Eveuts recorded in the Old and New 
‘Testament to the Death of St. Paul. With 
a Continuation from that Period to the final 
By the Reverend 


By 


By George Hill, 
College. St. An- 


Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Thomas Smith. 4s. bound. 

Religious Enthusiasm considered, in Eight 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford in the Year 1802, at the Lecture 
founded by John Bampton, A. M. By George 
Frederic Nort, B. D 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Pailas’s ‘Travels through the Southern Pro- 
vinces of the Russian Empire in the Year 
1798 and 1794. Vel. IL With many Engrav- 
ings and Maps. £4. 4s. boards, 

A Non-military Journal; or, Observations 
made in Egypt, describing the Country, its 
Inhabitants, their Manners and Customs; 
with illustrative Anecdotes. By an Officer 
upon the Staffof the British Army, 4to. with 
Engravings, £1. 1s. dourds 

The History of England from the Peace of 
1783, to the Ireaty concluded at Amiens in 
1802, being a Continuation of Coote’s Llistory. 
Bvo. 8s. boards. : 

An Historical Review of the State of Ire- 
land, from the Invasion of that Country under 
Henry IL. to the close of its Union with Great 
Britain. With illustrative Documents, by 
Francis Plowden, Esq. Also a Preliminary 
Chapter of the State of Ireland, from the ear- 
best Antiquity down to the Invasion by the 
English, 3 vols. large 4to. £4. 43. boards, 

Memorabilia Cantabrigie; or, an Account 
of the Colleges of Cambridge; Uiographical 
Sketches of the Founders, and eminent Vien’; 
with original Anecdotes, Views of the Colle- 
ges, and Portraits of the Founders. By Jo- 
seph Wilson, Esq. 10s. 6d. bourds 

An Account of the Preservation of Charles 
Tf. after the Battle of Worcester, drawn up 
by Hiriself. To which are added, his Let- 
ters to several Persons; ornamented with 
Portraits, and Views of Boscobel-house. 10s. 
Gd. boards. 

The History of New South Wales, includ- 
ing Botany Bay, Port Jackson, &e. And an 
Account of the Engtish Colony, from its 
Foundation to the preset Time. Ey George 
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Barrington, Superintendant of the Convicts. 


Erriched with coloured i 
£1. 7s, boards. 
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A History of the Wars which arose out of 
the French Revolution, from their Commence. 
ment in 1792, until the peace in 1802, To 
which is prefixed, a View of the Causes and 
early Progress of the French Revolution 
By Alex. Stephens, Esq two large volumes 
4to illustrated with Maps, £3. 13s. 6d. boards 

A Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Ca. 
biri ; or, the Great Gods of Samothrace, Troag 
Crete, ltaly, Egypt, and Phenicia; being an 
Attempt to shew that the several Orgies of 
Bacchus, Ceres, Mithras, Isis, Adonis, and 
Cybele, were founded upon an Union of the 
Commemorative Rites of the Deluge with the 
Adoration of the Host of Heaven. By George 
Stanley Faber, A.M. With an Engraving of 
a Nympheum, or Cabiric Grotto, copied from 
an Ancient Brazen Plate dug up in the Gar. 
den of the Barberini Palace, at Kome. 2 yols, 
8vo. 16s. boards. 

A Dramatic Dialogue between an English 
Sailor and a Frenchman. By J. S. Mun. 
nings. 6d. 

Chronological History of the Discoveries in 
the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, Part |, 
Commencing with the earliest Discoveries 
by Europeans, and terminating with the 
Voyage of Sir Francis Drake, in 1579. J. 
lustrated with Charts. By James Burney, 
Captain in the Royal Navy, 4to. £1 45, 
boards, 

The Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Honourable Wijham Pitt, in the House of 
Commens, May 25, on the Debate on the 
Wea. Is. Gc. 

Official Papers relative to the Prelimina. 
rics of London and the Treaty of Amiens, 
Printed at Paris, and published by authorits 
of the French Government. Translated into 
Enctsh. 3s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Cause of Great Bri- 
tain. With Strctures on the Conduct o! 
France since the Sienature of the Prelimina- 
By William Hunter, Esq 2s. 
shew the Ambition of 


Attempts against our 


ries of Peace. 

A few Facts 
France, and her late 
Rights, 6c. 

Reflections on the Causes of the Present 
Rupture with France. By John Adolphus, 
Esq. 5s. 

Oificial Documents relative to the Negotia 
tion with France, copied from the original, 33 
lail before Parliament. 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the 
European Powers. By Henry Brougham, jut. 
Esq 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

The Five Promises; or, Conduct of the 
Consular government towards France, Eng: 
land, Italy, Germany, and especially Switze? 
land) = From the French of Sir F. D’Ivernois. 
7s. boards. 

Historical and Political View of the Disor- 
ganization of Europe; wherein the Laws and 
Characters of nations, and the Maritime and 
Commercial System of Great Britain and 
other States are vindicated against the impu- 
tations of, and revolutionary proposals of, M. 
Tallevrand and M. Hauterive, By Thomas 
Brooke Clarke, LL.D, 8yo. Ss. boards 
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We lay before our readers a few extracts 
from the periodical account recently pub- 
lished by the Baptist Missionary Society, re- 
specting the state of their mission in India. 


«“ A leader of a new sect has sprung up 
among the Hindoos, the origin of which, as 
far as [can understand, is as follows :—About 
forty years ago, a man, by birth a cow-keeper, 
eradually crept into reputation, by pretending 
to cure diseases, His fame increasing, drew 
neople from all parts of the country, and laid 


the foundation of a sect which now includes 


some thousands. The leader died; but his 
widow preserved his trade for her son till he 
came of age. This son, 2am Dulol by name, 
lias settled at Ghospara, a village on the op- 


| posite side of the river, about eight miles 


— 


beyond Chinsurrah, and twenty above us. 
Here he lives almost in the style and splen- 
dour of a Rajah, liberally supported by his 
devotees, who assemble there from all parts 
of the country several times in a vear. 

‘‘ They seem to have but few distinguish- 
ing tenets: the principal are, that cast is no- 
thing, that the debtahs or idols are nothing, 


- that the brahmans are nothing: to the power 


4 


eet 


and influence of the latter, Dulol has succeed- 
ed. Inthe two first points they are by no 
means consistent. Though they assemble 
and eat together every year, yet they continu- 
ally dissemble the fact, and retain their rank 
in their respective casts and families; and 
while they profess to despise the debtalis, 


f continue their worship, calling it outward 





vork. They retain the horrid idea, that God 
being in us, is equally the author of every mo- 
tion, and consequently of all sin. This sect, 
however, is rather a furtherance to the Gos- 
pel, as the chains of superstition are in some 
degree loosened by them. 

“Several of our friends were formerly 
of this sect, as Kristno and Gokool; and 
they have often imagined, that if the Gos- 


} pel were only declared at Ghospara, it would 


be embraced. We, though of a very different 


opinion, yet have intended, as soon as we 


could find opportunity, to make the experi- 
ment. Accordingly, on April 15, brother 
Varey, Kristno, and I, set off in a boat on this 
expedition, 

“At three o’clock in the afternoon we 
proceeded to Dutol’s house, laden with pa- 
pers,* &c. Dulol’s handsome and _statelv 
house, exceeding that of many Rajahs, and 
his garners around filled with grain, all the 
gifts of his deluded followers, convinced us 
of the profitableness of his trade. On in- 
quiring for Dulol, we perceived that our 
Lc, 

* These papers contained short expositions 
the doctrines of Christianity, and earnest 
exhortations to the Hindoos to embrace it. 
We shall give a specimen of one of them at 
the close of these extracts. 
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errand was understood. We were scon told 
that he was gone to Calcutta, and would re- 
turn in a day ortwo. <A great number of his 
followers gathered around us, whom we per- 
ceived to consist of two classes; deceivers and 
deceived. As our aim was not to triumph over 
the former, so much as to reclaim the latter, 
we endeavoured to proceed in the calmest 
and most affectionate manner. Our situation 
was somewhat critical. Our business in 
India was well known to most of them; and 
one of their former associates (Kristno) was 
present, who had embraced the Gospel. This 
made one part of them anxious to know, 
while the other was much more anxious to 
deter them from inquiry; and such was the 
awe they had of this impostor, that scarcely 
one of them would take a paper from us. 
We began conversation several times ‘to no 
purpose. Four or jive who awed all the fest, 
shrank from the light in the most evident 
manner. We had prevaiied on one of them 
to take a testa2ment ; but the others whispered 
something in his ear,which made him instant- 
Iv return it. At last despairing of doing any 
thing, brother Carey prayed; and we were 
departing, when it was suddenly rumoured 
that Dulol was that moment arrived, and 
would see us. In a few moments we were 
ushered into his garden, where chairs were 
set fur us, anda pink-satin cushion for him. 
The great man sppeared a figure no less 
plump than Bacchus, about twenty years of 
age. Iiristno stood behind us, facing his old 
master, with the testament in his hand. A 
few of Dulol’s select followers were acmit- 
ted, the rest disappeared atancad. The con- 
Versation was opened by brother Carey, stat- 
ing our visit to be for the purpose of having 
some discourse on the important subject of 
salvation. dulol, in the most insinuating 
manner, inguired, What is God; whatis sin ; 
what is he!l? Denying that there was any 
such thing as sin; <nd asking, as God was 
in us, bow cou'd sin be there, as none could 
resist him? He continucd tn this interrogato- 
ry way for the obvious purpose of entangling ; 
evasion being evidently his aim. Much time 
was thus spent in interrogations on the one 
side, and explanations on the other. The mo- 
ment was important ; we were not afraid of 
being confuted, but of his evading us; which 
would have been construed by him, and his 
party throughout the country, into a triumph 
over the Gospel. We at last said, You are a 
master? * Yes? if your servants disobey 
vou, what? ‘IT pumsh them’ Then God is 
our master; if we disobey, will he not punish ? 
‘God is not hke man: he lives in us?) ‘True: 
God in a sense lives in us, viz. the life, breath, 
reason, and understanding which we possess 
are his gifts; but they are given that we 
may serve him, not that we may disobey 
him. Suppose you send a servant to Calcutta 
with 509 rupees to buy a number of articles 
3K 
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for your use, and he go toa house of ill fame, 
and live there merely on your Moncy; any 
person seeing him, and knowing him to be 
your servant, might say, What a profligate 
man is Dulol! He keeps his servant at a house 
of infamy! But if aay one said thus to you, 
would you not reply, It is true, he lives there 
on my money ; but I gave it to him for a diffe- 
rent purpose, and will punish him when he 
comes hume? Answer. * God is not like us ; 
he can sway the mind: we therefore can 
draw no parallel’ We grant it: but for the 
sake of argument we will suppose you equally 
capable of swaying the mind of your servant. 


If then you, hat ‘ing solemnly warned him of 


the conmrquencts of disubedience, turn his 
mind which was not before disposed to diso- 
bedience, and incline him who was otherwise 
unwilling, to spend your money in lewdness 
and intemperance, ¥ will not the people SAY, 
What a ssc is his master? In sucha heht 
do you represent God, when you say, He, 
within us, ‘commits the sins which he has for- 
bidden under the severest penalties. 

This statement quite disconcerted Duicl. 
He attempted several evasions, but in vain 
Brother Carev then eld him that God now 
sent his word hither, to shew true way 
of salvation, and that we had brought hima 
copy, presenting it to him, At thishe was 
evidently disordered. To receive it was to 
give up all his pretensions at once. He re. 
fused it, saving, ¢ This is the first time I have 
seen vou; your words are very Food ; butwe 
must be farther acquainted befe re 1 can re- 
ceive your aeuge Seeing it was in vain to 
press him, we withdrew him that 
we should be happy to sce him at Serampore ; 
that cur wish was only to examine in a free 
ang candid manner, for the sake of discover- 
ing truth ; that we h: ad been sick unto death, 
had found the word of God a sovereign reme- 
dy; and therefore brought it to the m, labour- 
ing under the same di sease. ‘Thus in mutual 
good humour we purted. 

May 16, 1802. “in our way home, a brah- 
man attacked Pe tumbur on his eating with us, 
He replied, § Nothing which God has mace 
for food is forbidden ; ms what enters a man 
anger, rage, and lying make 
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village about sixty 
this new v ay. ‘hey seemed ve 
We invited them to stay 
judge > to pn is they consented. Brother 
Ward anid mvself had a full hour’s conversa- 
tion with them J hey fo wad much warekag/ 
in the doctrine of the Trinit 
Clivrist, &c. Lowever, they 
and candid in their ebjections, and hearkened 
with great attention while we laid before 
them tire anes of salvation. They agrreed to 
wait till our eider brother (Carey) came home. 
‘* Brother Carey, in a conversa. 


» hours, laid before the Mus- 
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sulmans who had come to our house, the true 
way of salvation. They paid great attention, 
seemed quite pleased with their visit, and 
earnestly invited us to their villages, promising 
to accompany us through that part of the 
country. Being now desirous to depart, we 
gave them testaments, papers, and the most 
earnest wishes that they might continue 
seeking the way of life We took their names 
and places of abode, and promised to visit 
them after the rains. 

July 16. “ People from almost all parts, 
for a considerable distance, have been here 
for the new testament, pamphlets, &e. or 
have been supplied in our itineracies. Upon 
examination we find that about five hundred 
hew testaments have been given away amon 
the natives, who continue coming almost daily 
for more. An unknown number of. smalj 
iracts entirely on the way of salvation, and 
against the Hindoo and Mussulman errors, 
have been dispersed. 

“ The cflects of this light spread over the 
country are various, The Bralimans exceed. 
mely hate it; and in almost every conversa. 
tion fail not to manifest this hatred. The 
lower orders of the people are the abject 
slaves of the brahmans, and in general, at 
present, refuse to think or judge for them. 
selves. Persons of the writer cast, and those 
who have been used to think a Intle for them. 
selves, give the Gospe] a favourable hearing, 
Providence also seems to have prepared a nu- 
merous hody of people, who neither mind the 
Mindso Or ls nor Mahomet, and who are fecl. 
big after i one true God, and a revelation of 
his will somewhere. The cust is still the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of the Gos. 
pel ; and the idea of becoming an outcast is 
asa lion in the way of many who are not 
without some favourable impressions, 

‘For the instruction of the rising genera- 
tion, and new comers, we lave a free-school, 
divided into three classes. The first class 
consisting of catechumens, are now learning 
in Bengalee the first principles of Christianity ; 
and wijl hereafter be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of history, geography, astronomy, &¢. 
‘Zhe second class under two other masters, 
Jcarn to read aad write Be ngalee and English. 
‘Vibe third class, consisting of the children of 
natives who have not lost cast, Jearn only 
Eengalee. This school is in a promising 
state, and is liberally suppor ‘ted by the subs 
scriptions of Europeans in this country. (Here 
follows a list ef the b: aptised, and of constant 
hearers, consisting of thirteen baptised Hin- 
coos, and eight T.indoos who are constant 
hearers, besides children.) 

‘* The last sheet of the pentateuch will be 
printed next week ; and we are about to print 
se last v olume but one of the testament, in- 
cluaing the Book of Job and Solomon’s Song. 
One bund wy copies 5 of the Psalms and Isaiah 
have been ordeced by the College at Calcutta. 

Aug. 31, “A most encouraging cit: 
cumstance has lately cccurred. About three 
months are, three Mussu!mans came srom 4 
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distance to hear the Gospel, and requested 
ae one of us would pay them a visit, which 
we promised to do after the ra iny season, 
when the passages by water jvould be open. 
About six weeks since, one of them, deputed 
by the rest, came again, to conduct any of us 
who would go. Brother Marshman was the 
only one who could undertake so long a jour- 
ney: he therefore went, and took with him 
<< lend Mittre and Bharut. The piace 
where they live is in the district of Jessore, 
near the river Isamuty. Brother Marshman 
on his arrival found about two hundred per- 
sons whe have for several years rejected cast. 
‘hev are Mussulmans and Hindoos, formerly 
of various casts. They were convinced of the 
folly and wickedness of both the Hindoo and 
Mussulman faith, but confessed that they 
were ignorant of what was right ; and bearing 
of us, they were very desirous of knowing the 
Gospel. Brother Marshman’s — rece -ption 
amongst them exceeded ail expectation. 
Many were gathered together ready to lie ar 
che word when he arrived, having had previous 
notice ; and they | eard the wo od with a kind 
if pleasure and eagerness seldom seen in this 
country. They desired us to W rite to them, 
and to visit them, promising to visit us wher 
they can. 


p 
In short, a hopeful prospect 
sents itself. In returning home, bre 


1 


Marshman got intelligwence of another body of 
Hindoo Dissen ters, whom he determing d to 
visit. Hedid so: and found that at ansther 
place, bout a day’s journey nearer home than 


the place he had visited, there are at leasttwo 
thousand persons who have pubtUcly re- 
nounced their cust. Thev received him with 
great pleasure, and were desirous of scei 
him again 

Oct. 5. The late opening in the eastern 
part of the country more than balances all 
cur distresses. They have a society of up- 
wards of two hundred persons, who have re- 


+o ! “ 4 
jected all worship of idols, and all I our to 
Mahomet; and what is more, they 


US 


reicc ted 
many of the vices which other natives practise 
with an unblushing countenance . Since they 
ave known us, the whole body of this people 
have received the Bib! e asthe word of God. 
they meet together to read it and to pray; 
and intend to erect a place for themselves, 
where they can meet for worship. They now 
also callthemselves Christians, and esteem us 
as their brethren. Several of them are now 
Withus. IT wish you could have heard them last 
Sabbath evening, singing a hymn composed by 
one of their number. The spirit and anima- 
Lon with which they sung, rendered my fee!- 
ings exquisite. We really hope that some of 
i are truly converted; and indeed all of 
them whom I have seen, appear to be seri- 
ously inclined. The doctrine of the Trinity 
i3 peculiarly abhorred by Mussulmans: and 
these people held acouncil, which lasted three 
days, to consider whether ‘this doctrine couid 
ve admitted or not. It ended with a univer- 
al acknowledgment of it; vet, leaving it as 
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a mystery, in the same manner as Christians 
do in general. 

«They meet with great persecution since 
calling themselves by the name of Christ. A 
few who live in a village, the owner of which 
is a brahman, have been forbidden to assem- 
ble with their brethren. Two inflammatory 
papers have been stuck up by the brahman, 
and he has ordered all the heathen tenants to 
leok well that no Christian be allowed either 
to come in or go out of the town; in conse- 
quence of this, their lives are often in danger 
from theirenemies. TH trust this will end well 
notwithstanding. "Phey are now come for our 
advice. LT have consulted with our friends at 
Calcutia, and hope that some steps will be 

taken which may procure them the liberty of 
assembling: ithout danger. 

Oct. 25. ** This day four people came from 
Juggerdt indakatty, bringing a letter from the 
people of that place, inquiring why thev have 
heard no more from us since brother Marsh- 
man was there. We have now at our house 
messengers from three sets of people who 
reject the systems of the Brahmans and Ma- 
lomet. One of them returns to-day to the 
pe ople at Ponchetalokpool with a letter, in 
which we promise them assistance in erecting 
a house for worship and for a school. 

Nov. Ll. © We hear that Mr. Gericke®* has 
been a journey into the Mysore country, and 
near to Cape Cormerin. Whole villages, it 
secms, have a: gor to throw their idols out 
of iheir temples, and fit them up for the wor- 
mp of the true , Ged. It is said he preaches 
almost day and night, and has baptised more 
than eight hundred people. 

ADDRESS TO THE HINDOOS. 

Beloved Hindoes ! 

“On, what have vou been doing for so many 
years! for so long atime have you been wor- 
shipping de btahs, and bathin ea in gongea (the 
Ganges ;) but all to no purpose. T hese deb- 
talis can do nothing for you: they are all sin- 
ful like yourselves. Seed committed adultery, 
Kreeshnoo lied, and Gonga murdered her 
seven sons, If they are thus sinful, how can 
they save you? It is absolutely impossible. 

“ After worshipping them so many years, 

what have you obtained ? Are your sins re- 
moved ? If your sins were taken ay way, your 

sinful inclinations would also go, and you 
would have a holy mind. But your mind is 
not holy : your desire is still to commit sin, 

“‘ At the same time that your guilt is re- 
moved, your sinful desires w ill be taken away, 
and vou will hate sin: the darkness of sin 
will vanish, and holy wisdom will enlighten 
your minds. But your minds are not thus: 
to this very day you are on the side of sin, 
and have not the least desire after holiness ; 
therefore your sins are not removed. But 
unless you obtain the remission of sins, and a 
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* A missionary on the coast of Malabar, ap- 
pointed by Whe Society for pronrating Christran 
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holy mind, how can you goto heaven? How 
can you dwell with God? He is holy. An 
unholy person cannot stay with him. And 
where will you get a holy mind? You have 
for many years worshipped and served Zo- 
gonaut, and all the debtahs, bathed in gonga, 
and regarded the word of the brahmans ; but 
vou have net obtained the least holiness. 
What will vou, what can youdo more? Your 
gooroos have blinded your eyes; and you are 
dying and falling into hell! 

‘© Now what remedy i is there?) What way 
of deliverance remains ? There is a remedy. 
The creator, preserver, and judge of the 
world, (blessed for ever be his name) has 
compassion upon sinners! We have ail sin- 
ned; and the weight of sinis so infinitely 
great, that all the brahmans, gooroos and 
debtahs, united together, cannot remove the 
least : therefore, God himscel/, pitying us, be- 
came incarnate to save us. By his incarna- 
tion, he united in himself the humen and di- 
vine natures ; and therefore he is an able 
Saviour. Fulfilling righteousness, he dwelt 
on earth three and thirty vears. He healed 
the sick, gave sight to the bli nd, raised the 
dead to life, and instructed the ignorant in the 
way to heaven: thus he fulfilled all righ- 
teousness for us. After this, he gave up his 
soul to expiate our sins: he in his own body 
sustained the punishment our iniquities had 
deserv ed; thus doing, he gave up his soul to 
death, to abolis h the. sin of all who believe in 
him. 

‘Being the Lord of ceath, he rose again 
thethird day. Afterwards he commandcd his 
disciples, saying, ¢ Go into all the world, and 
proclaim this word, that I have given my life 
to abolish the sin of the world; and whoso.- 
ever, leaving all sin, shall believe in me, 
shall obtain forgiveness, a holy mind, and be- 
come the child of God. After this he as- 
cended into heaven. 

“They obeyed his commandments ; and 
millions of almost every country believed in 
him, obtained the par don of sin, ‘and received 
a holy mind. Now God, being gracious, has 
sent this good news to you. 


VIEW OF 


dhe following AppRESS TO THE Pro- 
PLE OF Great Brivrain AND IRELAND 
having been communicated to us by 
the author, with permission to make 
any use of it which might suit the plan 
of our work, we have determined to 
Jay it before our readers: we very 
earnestly wish that it may have the 
effect of stimulating our countrymen 
to exertion at this momentous crisis, 
when, not only the peculiar blessings 
which we enjoy as subjects of the 
but our very existence 
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“Dear Hindoos! Why will you not hear 
these precious words of Christ, ‘and receive 
salvation?) Why will you throw your souls 
into hell? If you remain in your present 
state, there is no remedy. Neither brahmans, 
gooroos, nor debtahs, have power or will to 
save you. Besides Christ, there is no 
Saviour: if you believe in him, you will ob. 
tain the forgiveness of all trespasses, and 
eternal life; but if you receive not his salva. 
tion, you will fall into hell, and experience 
unutterable and eternal anguish.” 





Tse Society for the Suppression of Vice haye 
pablished an account of their proceedings 
during the first year of their establishment, 
ending in April, 1805 ; by which it appears 
that the following convictions have taken 
place at the suit of the Society, viz. 


Profanation of the sabbath . - 440 
Vending obscene books and prints 7 
Riotous and disorderly houses, &e. . il 
Lotteries and little goes ‘ : » 26 
Crueity to animals. , . ° 3 


In all, 487 
‘©The foregoing statement includes,” it is 
added, “* an account only of oflenders brought 
to punishment, and of offences actually sup. 
pressed; but tiie committee avail themselves 
of this opportunity to remind the members of 
the society, that to restrain vice by prevention 
ather than by punishment, was a primary and 
essential object of the society. Of this object 
the committee have never lost sight, and 
they have the satisfaction of stating, that 
their endeavours in this respect have been 
attended with very considerable success, 
particularly in preventing violations of the 
LORD’s-DAY, and irregularities in PUB- 
LIC HOUSES, and in checking the circu- 
lation of OBSCENE BOOKS and PRINTS, 
especially in SEMINARIES of EDUCA- 
TION, into which they had been most artfully 
introduced.” 
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as a nation is at stake ; and when our 
exemption from the degrading yoke 
of a foreign despot depends, under 
Providence, onthe union, promputude; 
and firmness of our efforts. 


ADDRESS. 


It has pleased the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events, to deprive this country 
of that repose which it hoped to enjoy, 
in consequence of the treaty of peace 
with France ; and we are again com- 
pelled to acontest, with that implacable 
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spirit, whose ambition and rapacity 
knows no bounds. It behooves us then, 
in the first place, under a deep sense 
of this awful dispensation, to humble 
ourselves before the Majesty of an of- 
fended God, and suing to him for par- 
don of our sins, devoutly to imp:ore 
his aid and protection against the dan- 
cers With which we are threatened. 
ina firm and continued reliance upon 
his support, and with becoming dispo- 
sitions, let us then prepare with una- 
nimity, vigour and prompttude, tore- 
pel the aggression cf an enemy, who, 
trusting solely to ‘an arm of flesh,” 
yauntingly anticipates the conquest of 
sn empire, Whose subjects have al- 
ready successfully opposed the pro- 
eress of his victories. 

Bonaparte has announced to the 
world his determination to invade 
England. Let us notindulge the fatal 
lelusion, that by this declaration he 
only means to alarm, because, on for- 
mer Occasions, we have seen similer 
menaces professed and abandoned. 
What occasioned their abandonment ! 
The spirit and resolution of this coun- 
try, displayed in vigorous and active 
preparations to meet and chastise the 
averessors. It has been the charac- 
terof the rulers of France, under every 
form of usurpation, since the destruc- 
ton of its ancient government, with 
scarcely an exception, to act up to 
the spirit, and even to the letter of its 
cenunciations against the peace and 
liberty of other nations. Let us look 
to the present state of that country. 
The press is a mere instrument in 
the hands of the First Consul, to delude 
the people into an adoption of his sen- 
iments, and approbation of his plans : 
all public discussion is interdicted, 
aida writer who should dare to cen. 
sure his measures, or intimate a sus- 
Picion of his infallibility, would find, 
hot the Bastile indeed, but a prison 
still more dreadful, or a banishment 
‘vo the noxious swamps ef Guiana, as a 
"eward for his speculations. Bonaparte 
's despotic in France : his willis there 
the only law, and the people must obey 
his mandates. The apparent folly 
and madness of the attempt will not 


induce him to lay it aside. We know 
him to be capable of the most rash and 
hazardous enterprizes, and unsuscep- 
tible of feeling for the lives of thou- 
sands who may be sacrificed in the 
prosecution of them, or for the mise- 
ries of mankind. But above all, we 
know him to be actuated by inveterate 
enmity against this country, which 
alone has opposed a barrier to his in- 
satiuble ambition ; which has humane- 
ly granted an asylum to the obiects of 
his hatred, jealousy, and persecution ; 
which has displayed the atrocity of his 
conduct at Jafia; and which, by afford- 
ing the contrast of the blessings of a 
free constitution, with the despotism 
of his authority, is at once the subject 
of hisenvy and detestation. Surrounded 
with legions, who have already rioted 
in the spoil of kingdoms, he stimulates 
their habits of rapacity, by a frommise 
of universal fiillage to the invaders ; 
and rouses their avarice and ferocity, 
by an assurance that xo quarter is to 
be given to the base English, who fight 


Jor their fierfidious government ; that 


they are to be fut to the sword, and 
their firofierty distributed among the 
victorious army.’* Will the hazard of 
interception by our fleets deter him 
f‘om making the attempt? No! he 
has calculated the risk and means to 
try it. Whatevercan be done by the 
Briush navy in defence of its native 
shores, and for augmenting the glory 
which it has acquired, will be accom- 
plished. Its deeds have already tran- 
scended the utmost limits of probabili- 
ty andeulogium. Butit would be fo!- 
ly and improvidence in the extreme, to 
trust the fate of the empire to the sole 
chance of intercepting the armament 
which is destined to attack it. Provi- 
dence has, perhaps, determined that 
this country is to feel the scourge of 
war, and that the invaders shall perish 
on British ground; and we must be 
prepared to maintain the contest by 
land, as well as by sea, under a con- 

* The lines in Jtalics are transcribed from 
the Morning Post, in which they are given as 
a quotation from a Placard in Paris, and other 
places. Noone in France would dare to pub- 
lish a Placard, without the assent of the First 
Consul, 
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stant and humble reliance upon the 
God of victory. 

We ought then, without hesitation 
to assume, that the threatened inva- 
sion will be attempted. A just appre- 
hension of danger is a solid founda- 
tion of that wise precaution, which 
anticipates security and promises suc- 
cess. The spirit, which animated the 
defenders of Acre and the conquerers 
of the invincible legions in Egypt, sull 
inspires thousands and tens of thon- 
sands, who only require to be con. 
vinced that danger threatens their 
country, that they may rush forward 
anddefy it. Supineness is more to be 
dreaded than all the hosts of lrance, 
inured as they are to slaughter and 
rapine: it might prove fatal, and, 
all events, would have the effect of 
protracting a contest, which energy, 
activity, and resolution, may decide in 
aweek or aday. The armies of in. 
vasion are arrayed, the vessels which 
are to convey them to the British 
shores are collecting, and the troops 
seduced by fallacious hopes of an casy 
victory and immense booty, are wnx- 
lously waiting the signal to embark 
Amongst them we may, perhaps, see 
the miserable remains of bands esca- 
ped from the vengeance of the negroes 
at St. Domingo, on whom they had 
attempted to replace the fetters of 
slavery, which the French themselves 
had broken. 

Is it necessary to point out an in- 
stance of the fatal effects of indecision 
and supineness at the prospect of dan- 
ver? Behold it in Switzerland. Ig- 
norant of the real character of the 
French, unwilling to believe that an 
aapecaien would be made where no 
provocat ion had been offered, and hesi- 
tating between negotiation and resis- 
tance, the period of preparation was 
irrecoverably lost; and a people who 
had nobly extorted their freedom from 
the hands of tyranny, who had matin- 
tained it inviolate for five centurics, 
and who almost rivalled the subjects 
of the British empire in an high idea 
of national spirit, lost in a few apnnoeny 
their independence, and are now whol- 
ly under the control of France. Du- 
ring the fatal interval of indecision, 
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intrigue and treachery, the constant 
precursors and inseparable attendan:s 
of French invasion, were actively em- 
ployed in disseminating suspicion, trea. 
son, and disunion, and in preparing the 
way for the enemy. The valleys of 
Switzerland, once the pride and envy 
of Europe, the scat of innocence, Peace, 
industry, independence, and happi. 
ness, were overrun by ferocious ip. 
vaders, whose progress through them 
was marked with the blood of the ip. 
habitants. Poverty afforded no secu. 
rity against depredation, and the echoes 
of the hills reverberated the cries of 
violated chastity, and the lamentations 
of a virtuous and laborious peasantry 
over the ruins of their villages and the 
ashes of their huts. Every man who 
had dared to speak, write, or arm, in 
defence of his country, was proscribed, 
banished, or destroyed: awful and in- 
structive examples, which, better than 
a theusand arzuments, shew us our 
danger and our duty. If Switzerland 
had listened to the warning voice of 
prudent admonition, if she had adopted 
the precaution of arming her sons in 
her detence, the hosts of France would 
have assailed in vain her liberty and 
independence, and she would have re- 
mained the admiration, instead of be- 
ing the object of the pity of Europe. 

Beath to the defenders of their coun- 
try! This isthe denunciation of France 
against Britons. The First Consul 
well knows that no true Briton would 
wish to survive the liberty of his coun- 
try; and wanting no subjects, who are 
not his slaves, he does not cail for our 
submission, but denounces our exter- 
mination. Let us thank him for this 
involuntary compliment to the spirit of 
a free, a loyal, and a brave nation. 

He may hereafter, perhaps, in the 
usual style of French dissimulation, 
vary his laneuage, thunder his anathe. 
mus avainst the great only, and invite 
the poor to participate with him the 
spoils of the opulent. Such artifices, 
unfortunately for mankind, have had 
their effects: thousands have fallen a 
sacrifice to them, and there are thou- 
sands now living, a prey to ceascless 
remorse, for having listened to them 
Tia further Wistance be required of the 
conduct of the ¥rench towards those 
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with whom they profess to fraternize, 
Egypt wall afford it.* 

tt I were capable of wishing the de- 
struction of my native country 1 would 
endeavour to Jull my countrymen into 
a futal security, by telling them that 
the apprehensicn of an invasion ?s 
croundiess; I would endeavour to se- 
duce their generous passions, by ex- 
claiming, that desperate as l'rance may 
be, she will not bec so mad as to make an 
attempt, that must end in disappoint- 
ment, defeat, and disgrace; } would 
amuse them with false hopes, and high 
sounding declamation. 


Such language may be uttered by 


‘Take it accurately translated from De- 
jn’s Travels into Egvpt; it is one instance 
«itofmany which might be quoted from the 
suine author. ‘This book was published under 
Nutronage of the Grief Consul. 

‘The situation of the in habitants, for « whose 

ippeness a? nid prosperity ae were, no doubt, come 
» Exypt, was no better. If, through terror, 
tev had been obliged to quit their houses on 
vurapproach, on their return, after we were 
withdrawn,they could find nothing but the mud 
ofwhich the walls were formed. Utensils, 
ploughs, doors, roofs, every thing, in short, ofa 
combustible nature, had been burned for cook- 
ing; and the earthern pots broken, the corn 
consumed, andthe fowls and pigeons roasted 

wid devoured. Nothing was to be found except 
ie bodies of their dogs, killed in cndeavour- - 

to defend the property of their masters, 

“It we made any stay in a village, the 

firtunate inhabitants, who had fled on our 

proach, were summoned to return, under 
nualty of being treated as rebels who had 
pined the enemy, and of being made to pay 

wile contributions. When they submit- 
td to these threats, and came to pxy the 
Mir, it sometimes happened that they were 

‘humerous, as to be ‘mistaken fora body of 
nen inarms, and their ciubs considered as 
muskets ; in which case, they were sure of 
~ iv assailed by several dischi: Pees froin the 

emen and patroles, before an explanation 
cd tuke place. Those who were killed 
Vere interred; and the survivors remained 
nends with us, until a proper opportunity 
fesented itself for retaliation.” 

“It is true, that provided they did not quit 

lieir dwellings, but paid the miri, and sup- 
plied the wants of the army, ~~ not only 
‘pared themselves the trouble of a journey, 
” id avoided the unpleasant abode of he desert, 
Nuts saw t heir provisions caten with regularity,and 
"ugdt come in for a portio nO) (them, preserving 
, 0 pi rt of their doors, selling their eggs to the 

vidiers, and having a fe W of thelr Wir 


Je 


es and 


dauzhters ravished.” Vol. Il. p. 44—45, 
lt would be senigye! to find a stronger in- 


at 
rig of combined in! 
uit, 


umanity, cruelty, and 
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indolence, ignorance, or folly, but if 
ever heard, should be received with 
distrust; but let suspicion attach to 
every voice that murmurs at the mea- 
sures adopted for general security, or 
arraigns the indispensable impositions 
for defraying the expenses of prepara- 
tion, and of just and defensive war. 
Sacrifices of social comforts, domestic 
convenience, and personal ease, must 
be made: but for what? To repel an 
cnemy, whose extortion, if unresisted, 
would leave us nothing ; who professes 
to arm for vengeance, and offers to us 
the choice of slavery or extermination. 


Burdens are inevitable and must be 
borne; but remember that we owe 
them to #rance and Bonaparte. Un- 


der the pressure of every exigency, let 
this consideration perpetually remain, 
und direct our resentment to the proper 
objects of it: I would say vengeance, 
but L dare not arrogate a dispensation 
which the Almighty reserves to him- 
self, 

I] sce with joy the spirit of my coun- 
trymen rising with alacrity to repel the 
threatened invasion ofa foe, who insults 
us with the language of intimidation. 
I hear them with pleasure applaud the 
prudence of ministers in having antici- 
pated the hostility of France. This 
spirit proclaims the affections of Bri- 
tons for their king, their country, its 
laws, constituuion, and religion, and I 
hail it as a happy omen of victory and 
security. But let us not forget that to 
sive it force and effect,-it must be em- 
bodied, and assume the form of actua! 
preparation and array. 

Administration with a proper sense 
of the impending danger, and with a 
wise confidence, trust the defence of 
the nation to the nation at large, The 
Same administration that made the 
peace, and so anxiously laboured to 
preserve it, disappointed in their hopes 
by the restless spirit of French hostility 
and ambition, appeal to the loyalty and 
prin ciples of the country, to second 
their measures and arrangements to 
ayo the foe, Let every man then 

prepared to perform his share of 
pills that he may repair with alacrity 
to lis post, at the first notice of ap- 
proaching danger. ‘he robber sclects 
the unguarded hour of repose for his 
assault. Vigilance with due prepara- 
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tion, will alone prevent or defeat the 
schemes of the enemy ; without these, 
alarm, confusion, and dismay will en- 
sue, and the period of preparation once 
neglected, might never be recovered, 
Let the plunderers of nations then 
learn that the people whom they affect 
to despise are ready to oppose them, by 
day or by night, single handed, and that 
devoutly imploring the blessing of God 
upon theirarms, they will employ them 
with unabating resolution to the de. 
struction of the invaders of their coun- 
try. AN ENGLISHMAN, * 


FRANCE. 

Preparations for the invasion of this country 
are said to be carrying on in France with 
ereat vigour. ‘Their navigable rivers, and 
their seaport towns, are filled with gun-boats 
and flat-bottomed row-boats, intended to con- 
vey troops to our shores; and several large 
armies, amounting altogether to 200,000 men, 
it is said, are moving to those parts of the 
French coast which are nearest to England. 
Loe practicability of a descent, it is impossi- 
ble to deny; it only remains, therefore, that 
by the extent and proraptitude of our internal 
exertions, we put ourselves in a situation to 
make those who may soil our shores repent of 
their temerity. Bonaparte has already pro- 
claimed, that, “in order to make the booty 
the richer, no quarter shall be civen to the base 
an) i fee ee a, a poe } 
Liglish who fight for their perfidious govern- 
ment; that they are to be put to the sword, 
and their property distributed among the sol- 
diers of the victorious arm.” ‘The threat of 
the First Consul, whatever may be its effect 
on his own followers, cannot fail to unite every 
heart and hand in this kingdom against him ; 
and we trust that underthe favour and gui- 
dance of Providence, the ellect of that union 
will be the speedy and complete extinctica of 
the invading army. 

A decree of the French government has 
been issued, by which all merchandize of Eng- 
jish manufacture, or from the English colonies, 
brought into a French port, will be confs- 
ented. 

The First Consul has quitted Paris in order 
to make the tour of the Netherlands. His 
progress continues to be minutely described 
inthe French Journals. After visiting Havre, 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk he proceeded 
toLisie, Ypres, Dismude, Nieuport, Ostend, 
and Bruges, where he was on the 11th instant. 
It was supposed he would make his entry 
into Brusse!s on the 21stinstant. While at 
Boulogne, be had an opportunity of witness- 
big the attack of an English frigate on two 
of his gun-bouts which lay in the harbour, and 





“The above address is printed in a sepa- 
rate tract, and sold by Hatchard at 3d. each, 
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which, by her fire, were driven ashore unde 
the batteries. The rage of the First Consy| 
upon the occasion is said to have been inex. 
pressible. 

Addresses of the most extravagant nature 
continue to be presented to the Chief Consul, 
onthe subject of the war. The Prefect of 
the Somme addresses Madame Bonaparte jg 
the following inflated language :— 

“Exalted by your august husband to the 
highest rank, you have placed happiness by 
the side of glory. Glory ! happiness ! rare 
association, reserved for the Hero of France, 
as the wisest of men, and formed by you, 
Madame, by you who have become a model to 
allwomen. Every attribute of your sex which 
embellishes the life of man, personal graces, 
mental fascinations, sweet and sympathizing 
tenderness, these, and all other gifts, you have 
received from nature. You have cultivated 
them with care, and each day you employ 
them to the noblest ends.” 

‘Phe extravagance of this address is far sur. 
passed by that of the Prefect of the Pas de 
Calais, who, at the close of his panegyric, uses 
the following blasphemous expression, ‘ Gol 
to fix at length the peace of the earth create! 
Bonaparte, and rested frome his labour.” The 
blasphemy of the Prefect is, however, exceed. 
ed by Cambaceres, Archbishop of Rouen, who 
in a pastoral letter, styles him Le Christ 
la Providence.” 

it appears from a printed paper which has 
been circulated by Monsieur, that his br. 
ther, ring KinG oF France, has been soli- 
cited by Bonaparte to resign his crown; in 
return jor which he might expect, from the 
generosity of the First Consul, an amnesty for 
the past as well as a splendid appointment fot 
the future. The answer of the king was calm 
and dignified, apparently free from fear or any 
view Of irritation. He decidedly resisted 
every offcr which had been made him, and 
declared that he would only resign his tile to 
the crown of France with his life. To this 
declaration all the princes of the blood royal 
have signified theiradherence. Bonaparte, it 
would appear from this transaction, feels that, 
with allhis power, he is not a king, that he's 
an usurper, as well asa tyrant. 

ITALY. . 

The vice-president of the Italian republic 
has issued orders, that goods and debts, the 
property of English merchants, are to be de- 
tained for a fund, out of which goods and 
debts, the property of Italian merchants, 40 
detained by the English government, may 
duly compensated. The same order extends 
to goods in English warehouses at Milan, and 
to goods arriving in the space of the next 
month from England. At the end of that 
time the communication will be entirely shut 
up. 
TVhe French army under General St. Cyr has 
entered the Neapolitan territory. 

HOLLAND. 
The Batavian government has aunounced 
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that it finds itself obliged, as an ally of France, 
to take part in the war with Great Britain; 
that nothing remains for them but to put their 
confidence in the divine protection, and in the 
justice of their cause, and toemploy all their 
resources in defence of their country ; that it 
has, at the desire of the First Consul, put the 
Batavian army under the command of the 
French general; and finally, that it expects the 
prompt co-operation of the legislature, inorder 
to the prosecution of the war with the utmost 
vigour. 
HANOVER. 

In consequence of the refusal of the king to 
satifv the convention entered into between the 
French general and the Hanoverian regency, 
the Hanoverian troops, on the north side of 
the Elbe, refused to lay down their arms on 
the requisition of the French general. He 
immediately set his troops in motion, and was 
upon the point of forcing the passage of the 
river, When fresh terms were proposed by the 
commander of the electoral forces, and ac- 
ceded to by General Mortier. In these terms 
itis stipulated, that the Hanoverians shall dis- 
band, and shall not serve against France dur- 
ing the waruntil exchanged, and that the arms 
and horses belonging to the army, together 
with all public property, shall be delivered up 
to the French. 

In consequence of the forcible occupation of 
parts of the banks of the Elbe by the French, 
and the exclusion of English vesseis from that 
river, his Majesty has caused it to be siznified 
to the ministers of neutral powers, that the 
necessary measures have been taken for 
blockading the entrance of the Elbe, and that 
from this time all the measures authorized by 
the law of nations or by treaties, will be 
executed with respect to all vessels which 
nay attempt to violate the blockade; but that 
whenever the French troops will evacuate the 
banks of the Elbe, and will leave that river frce 
and secure to the vessels of his subjects, as 
well as of other nations, his Majesty wil direct 
the blockade to be withdrawn, ‘This measure 
seems greatly to have irritated the French : 
what effect it may produce on the councils of 
the northern powers, to whose commerce it 
Must prove particularly inconvenient, remains 
to be known. The French are availing them- 
selves of the ill humour which it excites 
among them, to revive the confederacy against 
this country. It is to be hoped, however, that 
they will have the good sense to perceive that 
the French, by their unjust seizure of the 
Elbe, and the exclusion from it of all English 
vessels, are the real aggressors in this in- 
stance ; and that it is, therefore, against the 
French that their resentment, if they dure to 
shew it, should be directed. 

Accounts are said to have been received of 
the most horrid atrocities having becn com- 
mitted by the French in Hanover. Heavy 
contributions have been laid upon the country, 
“nd the most shocking outrages committed on 
‘emales of every rank by a ferocious and 
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drunken soldiery; and whole districts have 
been laid waste and delivered over to military 
execution, in consequence of the resistance 
made by the peasantry to these brutal pro- 
ceedings. We do not youch for the truth of 
these accounts: but in whatever degree they 
may be correct, of this we may rest assured, 
that ten thousand times worse than the fate 
of Hanover is that prepared for England, if it 
be not averted by the blessing of God on our 
strenuous and united exertions. 

No articles whatever of British manufacture 
are to be admitted into the Hanoverian domin- 
ions. 

ST. DOMINGO. 

Several intercepted letters from persons in 
St Domingo to their friends in France, give a 
most shocking picture of that country. The 
massacres that have taken place within tue 
year, surpass belicf. Thousands of innocent 
people have been thrown into the sea, merely 
to gctrid of them. ‘The blacks, who are in 
this letter called rebels, fight in the name of 
the French Republic, and tell the French 
troops that they are emigrants and brigands. 
Several engagements lave taken place be- 
tween the French and the Blacks, in which the 
latter have always had the advantage. Wherc- 
ever they go they spread havoc and devasta- 
tion. All the plantations inthe plain of Aux 
Cayes have been burnt. There is not sugar 
enough now in the colony for the inhabitants 
to drink with their coffee. Several bodies of 
cultivators had joined the Blacks, From 
other letters of a late date, it appears that the 
coasts are infested with Black pirates, who 
seize every vessel they meet with. All trade 
and cultivation in the colony is at an end. The 
negroes have all fled from the plantations, and 
retired to the mountains, where they receive 
food and ammunition. The rebels keep to the 
woods, where they wear out the regular troops, 
and at last destroy them by ambuscades, It 
also appears, that the French generals, though 
defeated and disgraced in every part of the 
island, exercise a ferocious tyranny over the 
Whites. 

Five sail of the line and two India ships 
arrived at St. Domingo on the 23d of April, 
carrying 7000 troops for the reinforcement of 
the wasted forces on that island. But in the 
present state of internal and external hostility, 
it is notto be expected that the French cause 
will acquire a great degree of strength from 
this additional force: it appears, tndeed, as we 
Jong ago predicted it to be, altogether hope- 
less. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

Despatches have been received from Sierra 
Leone, which giye a favourable account of 
the circumstances of that colony. One native 
chief was still industriously seeking the means 
of disturbing its peace, and was endeavouring 
to gain other chiefs to his views, but had 
hitherto failed in all his attempts, and every 
where met with the most discouraging refu- 
Through the vigorous exertions, hows 
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ever, of Captain Day, the governor, the colony 
had been put in such a respectable state of 
defence as to dissipate all apprchension of 
danger from the natives. In consequence of 


the sense of security which had been thus in. 
duced, cultivation had revived among the set. 
tlers with a fair prospect of success, 


GREAT BRYPAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

O- the 24th of June, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer stated to the House of Commons the 
terms on which lic had contracted for the Lor- 
yeeres of the present vear, and by which the 
public wouid obtain a profit of £ 352.000. The 
discussion which followed this statement we 
shall give with more particularity of detail, 
than its relative importance may seem to de- 
mand; but we conceive it to be a subject 
which falis more immediately within the pro- 
vince of the moralist, than many of those 
political questions to which, in periodical pub- 
lications, a larger space is usually assigned. 
Mr Addington prefaced his motion respecting 
the lottery by observing, that the measures 
taken last vear, for preventing low insurances, 
had nearly put an end to that pernicious prac- 
tice; and that, therefore, there could exist no 
cood reason for discontinuing the mode of 
raising money by lottery. 

Mr. Babington, ina speech of considera 
length, of which we can only give tle outline, 
argued strongly against lotteries. He admit- 
ted that the measures adopted last year had 
nearly citected the prevention of low insuran- 
ces; but that practice, he contended, formed 
bat a small part of the evils attendant on lot- 
teries. His chief objection, and it was one 
which deemed to be insuperable, arose 
from the immorality of the practice. That 
lotteries were a species of gambling could not 
be denied; that gambling was contrary to 
good morals was equally incontrovertible : 
this arcument appeared to him decisive, even 
ifno other could be 3 

batno one in that PEouse would maintain that 
anv case, to make the 
ules of moraliv, given us by the Almighty, 
» bend to times -and circumstances. The 
measure of 2 lottery being thus vicious 
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’ and 
erminal, he should belicve that bad effects 
would How from it even if he were unable to 
point them oul: its mischievous eects, how- 
ever, were plain and palpable. The preven- 
tion of low insurances was, no doubt, an im- 
nortant object attained; but this evil liad been 
confined to the metropolis, while the perni 
cious infinence o!} lottery itselr 
to every corner of the Kingdom. 

purchasers of juttery tickets belonged, > 
understood, to the lower part of the middie 
classes of society, with a large proportion, 
particularly ino manufacturing to of the 
lowest class. The injurious cifects of such a 
practice to the comforts and to the morals of 
these persons could not but be very apparent. 
‘She lottery was a guif which swallowed up 
ihose hard-earned savings, which ought to go 
to form or increase their little capital, or to 
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add to their comforts; while the habits en. 
gendered by it were directly opposed to those 
habits of virtuous and regular industry, which 
equally contributed to the welfare of the in. 
dividual and of the comraunity. Speculators 
in the lottery were apt to indulge an extrava. 
gance of hope and desire, which were very 
unfriendly to contentment and to a course of 
honest, persevering, and cheerful exertion: 
and when their expectations were frustrated, 
as must necessarily be the case ina grea! ma. 
jority of instances, they would be apt to resort 
to unjustifiable means of replenishing the 
purse which had been drained, partly by the 
lottery and partly by those habits of inconside. 
rate expense, that seldom fail to go hand.in. 
hand with the spirit of gambling — Alieni ape 
petens sui profusus, wasa character fairly appli 
cable to gamblers in general. Mr Colquhoun 
had stated, that among the immense numbers 
who in this town subsist by plundering the 
public, are many who have been led to engage 
in that wretched mode of life from having 
failed in theiz adventures in the lottery. Mr, 
Babington then entered into an_ historical 
detail calculated to shew the ruinous conse- 
quences which had uniformly attended lotte- 
res; government, by the institution of them, 
first stumulating and cherishing the spirit of 
gambling, and then by strong penal statutes 
endeavouring to restrain the excesses of that 
vicious passion which they themselves had 
created. In the reignof King William there 
had been only one state lottery, notwithstand- 
ing his many difficulties and the low state of 
public credit at that time, but such was the 
mischief found to arise trom it that the experi- 
ment was not repeated. From the ninth year 
of Queen Anne, however, to the present time, 
lotteries have been almost constantly resorted 
to by the state, and from that time, in order 
to secure to government the monopoly oi 
this mischievous trade, there had been a con- 
stant strugele between the state, the proprie- 
tors of the great lottery; and those who by 
instituting little lotteries inutated and inter 
f.,ed with their plans. He likewise pointed 
to a number of statutes, wherein the principle 
or lotteries had been strongly and pointedly 
condemned ; and in one passed in the tenth 
and eleventh of William IIL, ch. 17. they 
were branded in terms the most unequivocal, 
as mischievous and unlawful, contrary to the 
welfare and peace of the kingdom, and tend- 
ing to the utter ruin of many families. In 
that act all lotteries are declared, for these 
reasons, to be common and public nul- 
sances,” and all licenses for lotteries are said 
to be void and against law, and provisions are 
accordingly enacted for putting an end to 
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them. He then adverted to the act of last 
year against low insurances and little goes, 
und shewed, with great force, that the princi- 
ple of that act applied equally to the state Lot- 
tery The House, he said, was mistaken in 
suppos: ing, that wh ite it sanctioned the princi- 
le of gambling by its own conduct, it could 
eradicate the practice, or produce any seuti- 
a4 ofits criminality inthe minds of the low- 
r classes. He, for his part, thought the guiit 
iat ament greater than that of those against 
- m they had tramed the severe provisions 
of that act. There was not a syilable in its 
preamble which did not apply with full force 
tothe condemnation of great lotteries: these 
were, equally with little goes, “ mischievous 
games Sas and were employed in the same 
Ses “to induce servants, children, and 
wu@ary Persons, to play at such eames, anya 
thereby #245 phe vlently to obtain great sums 
of money, &c. to the great tmpowe! Sahenvies and 
utter ruin of many families.” Mr. Babington 
then proceeded to combat the arguments 
drawn from the necessity of won measure, 
Even if this pies could have any weight in 
sanctioning the violation of a moral duty, 
in the present ¢: SC, there was no plaus ib le 
og cay dpa furemploying it. ‘The sum 
to be raised by lottery was £352,000. A di. 
recttax to the same amount, he maintained, 
while it avoided those various evils which he 


had pointed out, would fall far more de ahuy on 
the people, as in the case =e tter ne ame “not 


only paid the profit which government ob- 
tuned, but alithe sums, mince to a larg 

ageregate, which were made by alithe lotte: ’ 
iHice keepers in the Kingdom: ino snort, 


.. 

‘ 
a exer te tnat eT 
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there Was no equal sum 
might be raised ina tess obrectionable Way 
and with far less burden to the people 
than by a lottery. Mr. Babingzton concluded 
wihh a strong appeal to the House, and 
to the Chancellor « f the Exchequer, caliing 


upon them mature! weich what had been 
said, and not to persist in tl 
arevenue. 

The Chancellor of the £ 
the measure chiefiv en the ground of prece- 
dent. He likewise argued, that as a spi: rit ol 
gambling existed in the nation, it was right 
and expedient that government should avail 
itself of that spirit, and turn it to the advan- 
tare of the state. 

Mr. William Smith exposed the weakness 
ofthe first argument, which went to the pre- 
vention of all improvent of our system, and 
ir Wilberforce successfully combated the 
second, w hich, it was evident, had its founda- 
ton in a principle of the most mischievous 


ts mode of raising’ 
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; oe a 
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‘endency. He likewise placed many of Mr. 
Babington’s arguments in a new and convine- 
ing light. After some farther conversation, 


tle motion of the Chancellor of the Exhequer 
fura lottery was carried. 

In the different discussions which took place 
inthe House of Commons respecting the Ar- 
MY OF Reserve Bit, and other necessary 
Measures of ¢ 


defence, it seemed to be adinit- 
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ted on all hands that the First Consul of 
France had it fully in his intention to attempt 
the invasion and subjugation of this island. 
The practicubility of his efiecting a landing 
in row-boats, under cover of a fog, or during 
a calm, without any interruption from our 
fleets, Was also admitted, It was evel affirm. 
ed that however a few frigates might Cisar- 
range and impede the movement of his boats, 
and destroy some or even many of them, they 
could not prevent the greater number from 
reaching the shore; the possibility also of 
elucing the vigilance of our ships of war had 
been proved by frequent experience. Sup. 
posing then that an army of 50 cr 60,000 men 
had cfiected a landing in Essex or Kent, it 
would evidently regrire an army of at least 
equal numbers to st P their progress, and a 
defeat being possible, it was equally evident 
that uuless asecond army could aimost im- 
mediately be brought to act against the ene- 
my, nothing could prevent his reaching the 
capital. It was further allowed, that in a 
close country like this neither many cannon 
nor much cavalry would be wanted in the first 
instance, and tliat there would be no possi- 
bility of starving an enemy by removing or 
destroying provisions. ‘The plain result of all 
these admissions was, that nothing which was 
practicable sheuld be left unaitempted, in 
rder to prevent the landing or the progress 
file enemy; and that, besides a large regu- 
“2 and militia force, there should be prepared 
ind trained, and placed ina state of efficiency 
in all parts of the kingdom, at as small ex- 
pense to the state as possible, a force of 
amount as would be sufficient to over- 
| an invading army On this ground 
3.0 sootier had the Army of Reserve Bill been 
disposed of, (by ws hich, as has been already 
stated, 50,000 men are to be raised by ballot 
for a term of five years or during the war, to 
ve officered from the half-pay, and to be 
drafied at bis Majesty’s pleasure during the 
term of their service into such regular regi- 
ments as ds not go bevond Great Britain and 
Ireland) than a most extensive and efficient 
was preduced in the 


uch, an 


plan of na a defence 

House of Commons by the Secretary at War, 
Hits Majesty by the constitution has the pow- 
er otcalling out every man in the kingdom, 
capable of bearing arms, to assist in its de- 
fence. The present Bill was intended to 
render that constitutional prerogative more 
effectual towards its object. Hs general 
provisions are, that, with some exceptions, 
there should be an enrolnient of every male 
in the kingdom between the age of seven- 
teen and filty-five, who goed be civided 
into four classes ; the first, consisting of all 
from the age of seventeen to thirty who are 
unmarried or widowers, and have no child or 
children under ten ve: the second, 
of the same description of persens from thirty 
to fifty; the third, of those who are married 
from sevenieen to thirty, and have not more 
than two children uncer ten years of age; 
‘I do not come 
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ever, of Captain Day, the governor, the colony the sense of security which had been thus in. 


had been put in such a respectable state of 
defence as to dissipate all apprchension of 
danger from the natives. In consequence of 
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duced, cultivation had revived among the set. 
tlers with a fair prospect of success, 


GREAT BRYPAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

Ow the 24th of June, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer stated to the House of Commons the 
terms on which tic had contracted for the Lor- 
reeres of the present vear, and by which the 
public wouid obtain a profit of £ 352.000. The 
discussion which followed this statement we 
shall give with more particularity of detail, 
than its relative importance may seem to de- 
mand; but we conceive it to be a subject 
which falis more immediately within the pro- 
vince of the moralist, than many of those 
political questions to whic hin periodical pub- 
lications, a larger space is usually assigned. 
Mr Addington prefaced his motion respecting 
the lottery by observing, that the measures 
taken last year, for preventing low insurances, 
had nearly put an end to that pernicious prac- 
tice; and that, therefore, there could exist no 
good reason for discontinuing the mode of 
raising money by lottery. 

Mr. Babington, ina speech of considerable 
length, of which we can only give the outline, 
argued strongly against lotteries. He admit- 
ted that the measures adepted last year had 
nearly cflected the prevention of low insuran- 
ces; but that practice, he contended, forined 
but asmall part of the evils attendant on lot- 
tertes. His chief pag heen: and it was one 
which he deemed to be insuperable, arose 
from the immorality of the ope actice. That 
lotteries were a species of gambling could not 
be denied; that gambling was contrary to 
good morals was equally incontrovertible : 
this argument appeared to him decisive, even 
ifno other coukl be produced; far he trusted, 
that no one in that Ffouse would matntain that 
: Was ciate. in anv case, to make the 
rules of morauitv, given us by the Almighty, 
to bend to times -and circumstances, The 
measure of 2 lottery being thus vicious and 
erin: i, he should believe that bad ellects 
would flow from tt even if he were unable to 
point them out: its mischievous eilects, how- 
ever, were plain and palpable. The preven- 
tion of low sepa se! was, ne doubt, an im- 
nortant object attained; but this evil liad been 
confined to the metropolis, while the perni 
cious infinence of the lottery itscii extencdes 
to every corner of the Kingdom. The chie 
purchasers of lottery tickets belonged, as he 
understood, to the lower part of the sniddle 
classes of society, with a large proportion, 
particularity ino manufacturing towns, of the 
lowest class. The injurieus cifects of such a 
practice to the comforts and to the morais of 
estipetch persons coukl not but be very apparent. 

e lottery was a guif which swallowed up 
ib se hard-earned savings, which ought to go 


to form cr increase thei little capital, or to 


add to their comforts; while the habits ep. 
gendered by it were directly opposed to those 
habits of virtuous and reg ular Industry, Which 
equally contributed to the welfare of the in. 
dividual and of the comraunity. Speculators 
in the lottery were apt to indulge an extrava. 
gance of hope and desire, which were very 
unfriendly to contentment and to a course of 
honest, persevering, and cheerful exertion: 
and when their expectations were frustrated, 
as must necessarily be the case ina grea! ma. 
jority of instances, they would be apt to resort 
to unjustifiable means of replenishing the 
purse which had been drained, partly by the 
lottery and partly by those habits of inconside. 
rate expense, that seldom fail to go hand-in. 
hand with the spirit of gambling — Aleni ap. 
petens sui profusus, Wasa character fairly appli. 
cable to gamblers in general. Mr Colquhoun 
had stated, that among the immense numbers 
who in this town subsist by plundering the 
public, are many w ho have been led to engage 
in that wretebed mode of life from having 
failed in their adventures in the lottery, Mr. 
Babington then entered into an_ historical 
detail “calculated to shew the ruinous conse. 
quences which had unmformly attended lotte. 
nes; government, by the institution of then, 
first: stimulating and cher ishing the spirit of 
gambling, and then by strong penal statutes 
endeavouring to restrain the excesses of that 
vicious passion which they themselves had 
created. In the reign of King William there 
had been only one state lottery, notwithstand- 
ing his many diffic ulties and the low state of 
public credit at that time, but such was the 
mischief soir to arise trom it that the experi- 
ment was not repeated. From the ninth year 
of Queen Anne, however, to the present time, 
lotteries have been almost constantly resorted 
to by the state, and from that time, in order 
to secure to government the monopoly ol 
this mischievous trade, there had been a con- 
stant strugele between the state, the proprie- 
tors of the great lottery; and those who by 
instituting little lotteries inutated and inter- 
fed with thei r plans. He likewise pointed 
to a number of statutes, wherein the principle 
of lotteries had been strongly and pointediy 
condemned ; and in one passed in the tenth 
and eleventh of William IIL. ch. 17. they 
were branded in terms the most unequivocal, 
as mischievous and unlawful, contrary to the 
welfare and peace of the kingdom, and tend- 
ing to the utter ruin of many families. In 
that act all lotteries are declared, for these 
reasons, to be **common and public nut- 
sances,” and all licenses for lotteries are said 
to be void and against law, and provisions are 
accordingly en nacted for puiting an end to 
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them. He then adverted to the act of last 
year against low insurances and little goes, 
and shewed, with great force, that the princi- 
ple of that act applied equally to the state lot- 
tery. The House, he said, was mistaken in 
supposing, that while it sanctioned the princi- 
le of gambling by its own conduct, it could 
eradicate the practice, or produce any sent 
ment ofits criminality inthe minds of the low- 
er classes. He, for his part, thought the guilt 
of park: ament ereater than that of tose against 
whem they had framed the severe provisions 
of that act. ‘There was not a syilable in its 
preamble which did not apply with full force 


tothe condemnation of great lotteries: these 
were, equally with little goes, “ mischievous 
games,”’ and were employed in the same 


manner “to induce servants, children, and 
unwary persons, to piay at such games, and 
thereby most fraudulently to obtai ni creat sulis 
of money, &c. to the great impoverishment rand 
utter ruin of many families.” Mr. Babington 
then procecded to combat the arguments 
drawn from the necessity of the measure. 
Even if this plea could have any weight in 
sanctioning tlhe violation of a mera! duts ; yet, 
in the present case, there was no plaus ible 
ground whatever for _ loying it. ‘Phe sum 
to be raised by lottery w 6 £35 2,000. A di- 

rect tax to the same amount, he maintained, 
while it avoided nie se ware us evils helen he 
had pointed out, would fall far more Lat 
the people, as in the case of] tte st s oe not 
only paid the profit which governmen 
tained, but alithe sums, amounting #0 a 
agyregate, which were made by ali the louicry 
office keepers in the kingdom: ino snort, 
there was no doubt that an equal 
might be raised ina fess obicctionable way 
and with far less burden to the people 
than by a lottery. Mr. Babington concluded 
With a strong appeal to the House, and 
to the Chancellor of the Excl requer, calling 
upon them maturely to weigh what | had been 
said, and not to persist in this mode of raising 
arevenue 

The Chancellor of the Exchcauer defended 
the measure chiefiy en the gr y 
dent. He likewise argued, that as aspirit of 
gambling existed in the nation, it was right 
and expedient that government should avail 
itself of that spirit, and turn it to the advan- 
tare of the state. 

Mr. William Smith exposed the weakness 
of the first argument, which went to the pre- 
vention of all improvent of our system, pone 
Mr Wilberforce successtully combated the 
second, which, it was ev ‘dent, had its founda- 
tion in aprinciple of the most mischievous 
tendency. He likewise placed many of Mr. 
Babington’s arguments in a new and convine- 
ing light. After some farther conversation, 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Exhequer 
fura lottery was carried. 

In the different discussions which took place 
in the House of Commons respecting the Ar- 
My OF Reserve Bit, and ores r necessary 
measures of defence, it seemed to be adimit- 
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ted on all hands that the First Consul of 


France had it fully in his mtentien to attempt 
the invasion and subjugation of this island. 
The practicability of his efiecting a landing 
in row-boats, under cover of a fog, or during 
a caim, without any interruption from our 
fleets, was ulso admitted, It was evel affirm- 
ed that however a few frigates might Cisar- 
range and impede the movement of his boats, 
and destroy some or even many of them, they 
could not prevent the greater number from 
reaching the shore: 
elucing the vigilance of our ships of war had 
been proved by frequent experience. Sup- 
posing then that an army of 30 cr 60,000 men 
had efiected a landing in Essex or Kent, it 
would evidently regrire an army of at least 
equal numbers to stop their progress, and 
defeat being possible, it was equally evident 
that unless asecond army could aimost im- 
mediately be brought to act against the enc- 
my, nothing could prevent his reaching the 
capital. It was further allowed, that in a 
close country like this neither many cannon 
nor much cavalry would be wanted in the first 
instance, and that there would be no possi- 
bility of starving an enemy by removing or 
destroying provisions. ‘The plain result of all 
these admissions was, that nothing which was 
practicable sheuld be left unattempted, in 
order to prevent the landing or the progress 
ofthe enemy ; and that, besides a large regue 
lar and militia force, there should be prepared 
l trained, and placed ina state of efficiency 
in all parts of the kingdom, at as small ex- 
such, an 


aed 
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amount as would be sufficient to over- 
an invading army On this ground 
ho SOOTIer _ the Army of Reserve Bill been 
isposed of, (by which, as has been already 
stated, 50,000 men are to be raised by ballot 
for a term of five years or during the war, to 
te officerecd from the half-pay, and to be 
dratied at his Majesty’s pleasure during the 
term of heir service into such regular regi- 
ments as de not go bevond Great Britain and 
Leland) than a most ‘extensive and efficient 
plan of national defence was produced in the 
House of Commons by the Secretary at War, 
His Majesty by the constitution has the pow- 
near. out every man in the kingdom, 
capable of bearing arms, to assist in ifs de- 
fence. The present Bill was intended to 
render that constitutional prerogative more 
eflectual towards its object. Its) general 
provisions are, that, with some exceptions, 
there should be an enrolnient of every male 
in the kingdom between the age of seven- 
teen and filty-five, who should be divided 
into four ciasses ; the first, consisting of all 
from the age of seventeen to thirty who are 
unmerried or widowers, and have no child or 
children under ten vears of age, the second, 
of the same Gescriptia mof persons from thirty 
to fifty; the third, of those who are married 
from sevenieen to thirty, and have not more 
than two children tinder ten years of age; 
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within the above descriptions. His Majesty 
may order the three first classes to be exer- 
cised, and for that purpose arms will be fur- 
nished to the ditferent parishes, and proper 
officers will be appointed. ‘The penalties for 
not attending the drill are one shilling for the 
labouring poor, to be increased on the third 
offence to five shillings; and five shillings to 
others, to be incre coued on the third offence to 
forty shillings. His Majesty may order all 
persons enrolled under this act to be assem- 
bled, embodied, and incorporated with other 
corps, in case of invasion or insurrection ; and 
while embodied they shall be subject to mar- 
tial law, being paid as other infantry, the 
maimed and wounded being entitled to the 
benefit of Chelsea Hospital, and their wives 
and children being also entitled to the usual 
relief When ordered out they are to receive 
two guincas each, and upon the —s — of 
the enemy they shall return home, VINE 
over and above their pay, a guinea each. 

The proposed measure, in all the se respects, 
seemed to meet with general concurrence in 
the House of Commens. Diiliculties, how- 
ever, arose 4s to the most proper time for 
training the persons thus enrolled. It was, at 
length agreed, that his Majesty should have 
power to. train them fer two or more hours 
of twenty days, either consecutively or other- 
wise, between the passing of the act and 
Christmas next; but that in future years 
once a week, between Lady-day and. Michael- 
mas, would be sufficient. It was also agreed, 
Uiat persons who were calle! out to exercise 
on other days than Sundays, should be enti- 
tled to be . id one shilling each day. But a 
discretion is left to the Privy Council and 
Lord I, “sero to appoint Sunday for the 
drill, even in ordinary sane. In the clause 
which re espects Scotland, the mention of Sun. 
day is wholly omitted, and an exemption is 
also allowed in favour of those in E neland 
who may have religious scruples on the sub- 
ject, on making application for leave to exer- 
cise separately on some other day: they not 
receiving, in that case, any compensation for 
their loss of time. We cannot but rerard 
the indiflerence which i is here manifested to 
the sacredness of the sabbath with deep con- 
cern, and we mus a confess that it greatly 
damps our ae of the divine pretection and 
succour in the hour of danger. It was ably 
areued by some 
Commons, that hitherto our legislature had 
considered Sunday as a dav of rest, except 
with respect to works of necessity and mercy. 


If tee ne yinthe prescnt case had been 

such as to wenden it proper to exercise on 

every day, there might have reer a vaitd plea 

for exercising evenon Sund But that no 

such necessity — Ww vig sp Dp arent from the 

ne In favo of = d, and from 
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he discretion given as to the frequency of ex- 
‘cise andthe choice of days even for this vear 
1 y Englan d. Butin following year when one 
day inthe week was thought by parliament 


eentiemen in the House of 
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sufficient for military exercise, there could not 
be a shadow of reason for alleging necessity ag 
the ground of selecting Sunday for that pur. 
pose. Economy, it was said, must, without 
doubt, be the motive for such ‘selection, as ex. 
ercising on another day would be attended 
with some expense tothe state. Indeed this 
motive appeared to be avowed in the genera] 
strain of what had passed inthe House. Byt 
might not any individual, especially if in low 
circumstances, justify, on similar grounds, the 
following of his aneney occupations O% part 
at least of the sabbath? Ifa plea of this sort 
were once admitted, it was to be feared that 
the great line of distinction between Sunday 
and other days would be broken down, and 
that we should see successive encroachments 
on the rest of that day, which would put it on 
a level or nearly so with the days appropriated 
to worlcly business. At all events, it appeared 
to them that ihere was, in the present instance, 
a departure from the law of God respecting the 
sabbath for the purpose merely of saving 
money to the state: and what would be saved? 
As it was only in the present vear that any pay 
was to be allowed for exercising on ordinary 
days, not hing would be gained in future years 
by appointing Sunday as the day of exercise, 
in * i present year, however, pay was to be 
allowed Supposing, therefore, that of the 
twenty days of exercise eight should be Sun 
days, and that 200,000 men should claim par, 
the whole amount of the saving would only be 
f, 60,000. But surety were the sum twenty 
times as Jarge, it would no more justify the 
unnecessary xppropriation of the sabbath to 
secular purposes by government, than the de- 
sire of gain would justify the mechanic in pur. 
suing his trade on thatday, But while thead- 
vantages arising from the measure were s0 
minute, the evils attending it,it was argued, 
were great and numerous, It was never tobe 
for eotte n, that the tora/ apostacy of the French 
nation had been alw ays dated from the period 
of their abolishing the sabbath : in so far then 
as by legislative acts we applied any part of 
that day unnecessarily to worldly purposes, we 
imitated their example ; and if, without 2 
strong necessity, two hours of the Sunday 
should be thus applied 1, a precedent would be 
formed, and a principle established, which 
might be indefinitely extended. It was a noble 
testimony in favour of the people of Scotland, 
that the known impracticability of carrying 
stich a measure into effect in that country, 
shouid have led to the omission of the mention 
of Sunday in the clause which respected them. 
Toa people of Englan d should! be supposed 
o feelless reverence for the positive institu 
ti NS - the Ah Righty was certainly not to their 
praise. Inconsidering the effect of the clause 
of tin er on in fayour of those in England, 
whose consciences would not suffer them t? 
be trained toarms ona Sunday, except mncases 
at necessity, it was observed, that this exemy 
tion would certainly include almost all the 
Dissenters and all the Methodists, How 
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many belonging to the Church might feel it 
their duty to decline the Sunday exercise it 
was impossible to say, but whatever their 
number might be, they would be regarded 
with much jealousy and dislike by the mass of 
those who felt no religious scruples upon the 
point, and who having been always used to re- 
card the Sunday as a holyday,in the corrupted 
sense of that word, saw no harm in employing 
jt in military exercises. The great increase 
of profligacy which this measure was calcu- 
Jated to produce, not only as it would lessen 
ihe general respect for the sacredness of the 
sabbath, but as it would serve to collect to- 
gether all the loose and profligate and idle of 
both sexes, was also pointed out. hat the 
same time might be worse employed, in the ale- 
house for instance, formed no justification of 
the present measure. fit were so employed, 
unquestionably it would be zlegally employed ; 
but, by this measure, the breach of the sabbath 
was legalized. As the bill then stood, it was 
further argued, if Sunday be appointed a day 
of military exercise, those who are to be exer- 
cised would be divided into two distinct clas- 
ses ; one composed of such as feel no objection 
toemploying the Sunday in this manner ; the 
other of such as cannot conscientiously exer- 
cise on that day, and are therefore exercised 
separately on aweek day, The principal part 
of this last class in most parishes, in many per- 
haps the whole, would be composed of Dissen- 
ters and Methodists. Whatever might be 
thought by some gentlemen of the charges of 
disaffection which have been advanced against 
these bodies, yet many believed them to be 
well founded. What then must those, wlio 
entertained this opinion, think of the present 
measure? They must dread the arming and 
training, in a separate class, a body of disaf- 
fected persons, who, being thus brought to- 
cether, would be enabled to count their num. 
bers and calculate their strength ; who, having 
a community of interest, and possessing, in 
various ways, extensive means of rapid combi- 
nation,and forming also anucleus which would 
be a point of union for even the dissolute and 
profane who may be disailected ; would be put 
ina situation to execute the most dangerous 
designs. But while they used these argu- 
ments as likely to aflect many minds, they 
expressed a persuasion that, whatever may 
have beenthe case inthe earlier periods of 
the French Revoiution, both the Dissenters 
and the Methodists were as generally bent on 
the vigorous defence of the empire against 
French invasion as any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects. All were agreed, that concord and 
unanimity are particularly desirable at the 
present moment. Was it then right, was it 
safe, to introduce regulations which must ze- 
cessarily lead to invidious distinctions, and, in- 
stead of melting down the different descrip- 
tions of men in this country into one common 
mass, in which true British loyalty and patriot. 
ism should be the general sentiment, would be 
apt to excite distrust, suspicion, and even 
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tred of each other? It was true, the Privy 
Council and Lord Lieutenants were not od/ived 
by the act to appoint Sunday for exercise. A 
discretion was left them on this point, but in 
such terms as to point out Sunday to them as 
the most eligible day for exercise. 

We confess ourselves to be deeply concerned 
that such a discretion should be left to them ; 
but since it is left, we anxiously wish that they 
may use it in such a way as to prevent the 
evils which are apprehended. If they could 
be brought to see those evils in their proper 
light, they would doubtless avoid them, by the 
uniform adoption, except in cases of real ne- 
cessity, of some other day than Sunday for 
the purposes of drilling. Many of the mis- 
chievous consequences of the measure would 


be thus obviated: but the enactment itself 


would still remain a blot on our statute book ; 
it would remain a monument of our national 
disregard of that solemn injunction, REMEM- 
BER THAT THOU KEEP HOLY THE SABBATIE 
pay; and in that view cannot recommend 
our cause to HM, Without whose favour and 
assistance our strength will be weakness and 
our wisdom folly. 

With the exception of the above circum- 
stance respecting the Sunday, the general 
measure proposed by the Secretary at War, 
deserves the highest approbation of every one 
Who has at heart the safety of his country, and 
we trust it will be carried into effect with the 
umversal and hearty concurrence of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects. 

A great many other useful regulations have 
been established by act of parliament, with a 
view tothe defence of the country, of which it 
will be impossible to give a minute account. 
We trust they will be effectual, with the di- 
vine blessing, for preserving the country from 
suffering materially by the threatened in- 
Vasion, 

The bill for raising a TAX ON PROPERTY) 
has undergone a great deal of discussion. For 
seven or eight hours of several! days the House 
of Commons has been emploved in a commit- 
tee upon it, during which time the first talents 
in the nation were assiduously applied towards 
perfecting the measure. Jzr Litt particularly, 
who has continued to attend his parliamentary 
duty with unremitting diligence, has, in com- 
mon with his Majesty’s ministers, directed 
the whole powers of his luminous mind to the 
object of making, not only the arrangements 
of finance, but those for the defence of the 
country, as available and as little objectionable 
as possible, and many of his suggestions 
have been readily adopted by ministers. It 
is on such occasions as these, when in mea. 
sures of great public concern, the public are, 
in a great degree, secured against the possible 
caprice, ignorance, or obstinacy of ministers, 
that the advantages of our popular torm of 
government are made most conspicuously 
manifest. 

By the Income Biil as it now stands, alf 
persons having an income of any kind under 
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£60. a-year, are wholly exempted from the 
tax. Incomes above £60. and under £80, 
pay two-pence for every twenty shillings; 
above £80. and under £100. three-pence ; 
above £100 andunder £120. six-pence ; £120, 
and not exceeding £150. nine-pence ; in other 
respects the bill is substantially the same as 
we stated it to bein ourlastnumber. At first 
it was proposed not to extend the exemptions 
to property either in the funds or in land, but 
this proposition was strenuously opposed by 
Mr, Pittonthe ground ofits involving a breach 
of national faith to the stock-holder, and was 
at length abandoned by the minister. 

Two messages from his Majesty have been 
delivered to parliament in the course of the 
month ; one recommending it to both Houses 
to make further provisions for enabling his 
Majesty to defray the extraordinary expenses 
likely to arise in the course of the year, and 
to take such measures as the exigence of af. 
fairs may require ; the other recommending to 
their liberal consideration the situation of the 
House of Orange. 

We shall only notice at present two other 
measures which have been introduced into 
parliament, one by Sir William Scott for en- 
couraging the residence of stipendis ary curates, 
by authorizing the bishops to direct that a sa- 
larv «f £100. a-year shalj be paid from liviners 
of £400 and upwards, and £200. a-ycar from 
eines of £1000 and upwards; the other by 
Mr. Burton. Wis fast has for its object, to 
render more eflectua!l Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Act for the relief of the poorcr clergy, by re- 
moving the obstructions arising from the Sta- 
tute of es passed, in the minth of 
George If. to the appropri: alion of bequests 
and legacies to the purposes of that ch: arity. 

We will! close our account of the proceed- 
ings in parliament with remarking, that there 
never was a peried when a greater degree of 
unanimity prevailed in it: 2s to the om “pal 
measures which it has become necessary to 
adopt thanatthe present crisis; a Gspaiekain 
which must impart corcial satistaction to every 
friend of his country, while it tends to strene- 
then the hands of government, and to damp 
the hones of the enemy. 

Tt will appear from our account of the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, that very vigorous 
means have, at Jength, been taken for repel- 
ling the threatene d invasion of Bonaparte, 
Government, we are likewise informed, are 
proceeding with activity in organizing our 
system both nd naval and military defence ; 
and a reasonable hope may the ‘refore be in- 
dulged, that the country will be, in no Jong 
time, placed on a footing which withou { ma- 
terially deranging our hana: ale conomy, wiil 
liscom- 
rought 


insure in all dlruman robability, the 


( 
fiture of any force which can be | 
against it. ; 

Various public bodies, and a great many 
individitals, } Have come for W ard with volunta- 
rv offers of men, horses, &e for the service 

if government. ‘Phe number and extent of 
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voluntary associations for the defence of the 
kingdom, are likewise rapidly increasing. 
The conduct of the subscribers to Lloyd's 
Coffee-lhouse deserves, however, a more djs. 
tinct mention. Onthe 20th instant, a large 
meeting of that body took place, w hen it was 
resolved That to give more eflect and en. 
ergy to the measures adopted by government, 
for the defence of our liberties, our lives, 
and property, and to animate the efforts of 
our defenders by sea and land, it was exped}. 
ent to raise, by the patriotism of the commy. 
nity at large, a suitable fund for their comfort 
and relief; for the purpose of assuaging the 
anguish of their wounds; or palliating, ; in 
some Cegree, the more weighty misfortune of 
the loss of limbs ; of alleviating the distresseg 
of the widow and orphan; of smoothing the 
brow of sorrow for the fall of their dearest 
relatives, the props of unhappy indigen ce op 
helpless age; and of granting pecuniary re. 
wards, or honourable badges of distinction, 
for successful exertions of valour or merit. 
and that, therefvre, a subscription, embracing 
all noes objects, should be opened.” And 
to set an example to the public bodies 
throughout the United Kingdom and its de. 
pendencies, and to their fellow subjects of 
every class and SERORNETION, the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds three per cent. consols, 
part of the funded property of the society, 
was voted for that purpese, mdependenily of 
their individual cont: hations It was further 
agree es that all sums, however small, which 
shall be offered by the patriotis m of the poor- 
er classes, shall be accepted ; the cause affect. 


ing equally the liberties and lives of persons 
of every description, A few mercantile 


houses and even some individuals, have = 
sertbed £1000 each. Several sums of £56 
anda great many of £309 £200 and £1 00 
have also been subscribed, ‘and there can be 
no doubt that the subscription will speedily 
amount to avery large sum. It is expected 
toextend all overthe kingdom, 

Captures cf merchants ships continue to be 
made from the enemy, and the Ambuscade 
fiizate, bound from St. Domingo to Brest, 
having a large sum of money and other valu- 
able prop erty on board, has been taken by 

Lord Nelson and carried into Gibraltar. We 
are sorry, however, to state the Icss of his Ma- 
jesty’s fri ie ate La Minerve. She ran aground 
inathick fog near Cherbourg, under two batte- 
ries, Which played upon her with such effect, 
that she was forced to surrender. A few of 
our Jamaica ships have also been taken by 
Trench privateers. 

Mr. Astlett, who, as we related in a former 
nuinber, had embezzled exchequer bills be- 
longing to the bank,to the amountof £32 20,000. 
has been tried for e crime, and acquitted. 
Phe eround of his REKeRERE WHE, that in the 
bills which he hadembezzled, and which,in or- 
der to be of any value, ought to have been sign- 
ed by Lord Grenville, his ‘Lordship’s name was 
signed by a Mr Jennings, to whom no sutho- 
rity had been given for that purpose in the jas! 


Gi 
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as in former atts of parliament. Mr. Astlett 
‘s still in custody at the civil suit of the Bank. 

Capt George Brisac, who was convicted of 
having, while he commanded his Majesty’s 
ship Iris, defrauded the victualling office by 
drawing for provisions which had never been 
received, and at prices which had never been 
charged, and of having imposed upon them 
by false vouchers, has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of £300, to be confined eighteen months 
in prison, and to stand once in the pillory. The 
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last part of his sentence has since been remit- 
ted by the King 

Stocks have undergone several fluctuations 
during the month. Three per cent. consols 
have varied from fifty-three to fifty-six and a 
half, and omnium from two and three quar- 
ters to seven per cent. discount. At present, 
June 28th, consols are at fifiy-one and a quar- 
ter per cent. and omnium at a discount of 


ten and a half per cent. 


OBITUARY. 


To the Editor of tic Christian Observer, 

ly you should think that the following 
account of the death of a very valuable 
young man may prove at all beneficial 
to your readers, you are at liberty to In- 
sert it in your excellent publication. 

. 
ly the month of August last diced at Sunaa 
ia Arabia, in the twenty-second vear of his 
age, Mr WaitsiaAm Pearson ELLiort, 
Secretary to the late embassy to the Arab 
States, under the direction of Sir Hlome Pop- 
ham, K. B. and second son of Myr. Elliott, of 
Clapham. 

The premature death of this truly amiable 
and promising young man, may be justly con- 
sidered as a publicloss to the service in which 
he was engaged, as well as a severe afiliction 
to his family and friends. ‘l'o superior natu- 
ralendowments, he united great ardour and 
perseverance im the pu:suit of knowledge, 
end very uncommon zeal and application in 
ihe discharge of every duty to which he was 
called, He went out about six years since 
asa writer to Bengal; and after residing for 
some time in the interior of the country, he 
eturned to Calcutta in the year 1301, for the 
urpose of entering the newly established cal- 
‘ge at #ort William. His previous educa. 
ion had already rendered him a very excel- 
ent classical scholar; and such was his extra- 
ordinary diligence in the study of the eriental 
‘aiguages, that upon the first public examina. 
Lovet the college, within four months after 
lis admission, his name appeared at the head 
the first class of students who excelled in 
‘ie Persian aad Hindoostanee tongues, and in 
- agree writing. In the month of October 
9 {liott received an offer of be- 


- ——- ee 


howing, Mr. 
NS appointed * Secretary to the diplomatic 
Mission to the Arabian States,” which was 
‘ed more flattering, as it was expressly made 
" the direction of the Mar juis Wellesley, in 
a sileration of the manner in which he had 
1 Stunguished himself at the college examina- 
ay be appointment of so honourable a Na 
“rey Hough attended with mach difficuity 
‘hazard, could scarcely be declined. Mr. 
vith accordingly accepted it ; and sailed 
the embassy, at the beginning of the 


age y | ee ° ee 
# vear, for the Arabian Gulf. As soon as 


he arrived at Mocha, he undertook the sole 
conduct of the correspondence with the Imam 
of Sunaa ; and by his activity and address had 
greatly conciliated his favour, previous to the 
arrival of Sir Home Popham. He then pro- 
ceeded with the embassy to Sunaa, the resi- 
dence of the Imam, which is at the distance 
of one hundred and eighty miles, or about fif- 
teen days journey from the sea. The extreme 
heat of the climate had already considerably 
injured the health of Mr. Elliott and his com- 
panions. During the first week of the jour- 
nev from Mocha, the thermometer was varia- 
ble from 110 to 95, but the next stage brought 
thein to the cool and cultivated part of Ara- 
bia, with the thermometer from 73 to 55. So 
sudden achange, however, is seldom known 
to agree with any constitution; and Mr. Elli- 
ott expressed his expectations of suffering 
some slight fever in consequence of it. Un- 
happily for his surviving friends, his fears 
were but too fatally realized. He had no 
sooner reached Sunaa, the place of his desti- 
nation, than he was immediately seized with 
a fever, which in a few days put a period to 
his existence. One of the officers also, who 
accompanied the embassy, fell a sacrifice to 
the sume disorder. 

‘Thus suddenly was the early career of Mr. 
Elliott terminated by the hand of death. O& 
his intellectual talents and acquirements, ang 
of his ability in the discharge of his public 
duties, something has already been said ; nor 
are additional testimonies wanting of his vari- 
ous merit. Such had been the propriety anc 
excellence of his conduct as secretary to the 
embassy, that the Imam of Sunaa not only 
shewed him the utmost kindness and atten- 
tion during his illness, but as a remarkable 
proof of his regard, directed that he should 
be interred near his palace, an honour never 
before conferred on any Christian. The let- 
ters of Sir Home Popham are, however, the 
most satisfactory evidences of the estimation 
in which he was deservedly held. To his 

elations in England, he has afforded the con- 
solation of assuring them, * that as a public 
and private character, no person stood higher, 
or promised more.” And in a letter to Lord 
Wellesley, atter lamenting that the untimely 
death of Mr. Elliott had deprived him of the 
satisfaction which he had promised himself in 
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to his Lordship’s protection, he adds, * His 
conduct on every occasion commanded my 
warmest approbation ; and itis a tribute just- 
ly due to his memory, to assure your excel- 
lency, that the public has lost a servant of the 
most promising talents, of the highest princi- 
ples, and the most unbounded zeal and appli- 
eation ; and the proper exercise of these qua- 
lities, in his situation as secretary to the em- 
bassy, had given him a claim to my sincerest 
friendship. 

In the private relations of lite, Mr. Elliott 
was equally deserving of esteem. ‘The uni- 
torm duty and affection which he manifested 
as a son, and as a brother, endeared him in no 
common degree to his own family, and serve 
greatly to increase the bitter remembrance of 
his loss. But here, indeed, 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
‘ham cari capitis ?— 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ; 
Nulli flebilior quam ¢zdz..... 


One part, however, of the character of 
this excellent young man yet remains to be 
mentioned, which is infinitely more important 
to limself, as well as more consolatory to his 
relations and friends, than any other which 
has been already stated. ‘There are strong 
grousds for entertaining a sure and certain 
hope, that be was truly a Christian ; and, con- 
sequently, that he is now partaking of the 
blessedness of those who “die in the Lord.” 
"Phe education of Mr. Elliott had been strictly 
religious. Great pains had been taken from 
his earliest vears to instil into his mind the 
principles of real Christianity ; and he went 
eut to india fully acquainted with them, 
though net apparently impressed by them so 
strongly as might have been wished. ‘They 
were, however, greatly cherished and impreov- 
ed to this important end, by his having fortu- 
nately been placed in a retired and religious 
familv, at Maida, during the first part of his 
residence in Lidia; and afterwards by the 
counsels, and the example of the Rev. C. Bu- 
chanan, Vice-Provost of the College of Fort 
William. The circumstances of his death in 
so distant a country, aod unaccompanied by 
any triend capable of transmitting an account 
of the state of his mind at that awful period, 
vender it dificult to obtain any satisfactory 
jnformation respecting it. But this deficiency 
has been in part supplied by letters from his 
friend, Mr. Buchanau. In one of them, he 
thus writes—** As it does not appear that 
any Christian was present, we shall not be 
sable to learn the state of mind ob your dear 
Witham at the time of his death. We must, 
therefore, collect it from his last letter to me, 
which was probably the last that he wrote. It 
was written when be was preparing for his 
journey to Sunsa,” and in perfect health and 
spirits. ‘My dear friend,” he writes, ‘* be 
assured that God hath given me grace to re- 
main flim in that faith in which i have been 


educated. Your fears were at one time just : 
put bere I hase retirement javourabie to 
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contemplation. The splendid scene which 
Providence opened to me in early life, the 
literary honours which have been conferred 
on me, have not, for a moment, detached my 
heart from the hope of the Gospel. 1 think 
it impossible, that the impressions of my relj. 
gious education can ever be obliterated: and 
here, even in this barbarous and darkened 
land, I yet have the § word of lite. ” 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Buchanan 
writes as follows: * His loss is much lament. 
ed by a large circle of friends who knew and 
admiredhim. Mr. Carey” (one of the Baptist 
Missionaries in bengal,) “gave me last night 
some interesting particulars of conversatigng 
he had with William at different times, and 
which were more expressive of a serious jim. 
pression on his heart than even the extract 
in the enclosed. 1 know that he was fre. 
quently useful among the students at College, 
by what he said and did in defence of relj- 
gion; and he has often communicated to me 
his difficulties in this warfare.” 

From these interesting though brief com. 
munications of Mr. Elliot’s respected friend 
and tutor, the most pleasing hopes may sure. 
ly be encouraged by those who now deeply 
lament his death, concerning his present hap- 
piness, ‘The writer of this short memoir of 
his character has only, therefore, to conclude 
it by a few obvious reflections upon the whole, 

1. It is. almost unnecessary to dwell upon 
the view which the preceding account gives 
us of the transitory nature of human life, and 
of the extreme uncertainty of all earthly pros. 
pects. ** As for man, his days are as grass; 
asa flower of the field, so he flourisheth ; for 
the wind goeth over it and it is gone ; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more.” To all 
human appearance, the subject of these obser- 
vations seemed likely to have been much longer 
continued in the world. A splendid prospect 
both of usefulness and honour was opening 
before him; and in the ardour of youthful ex- 
pectation, he naturally looked forward to many 
years of future occupation and enjoyment ; but 
the irrevocable decree went forth, and he was 
numbered with the silent dead. To the young, 
how forcibly does this event proclaim, * Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow :” form no distant 
plans tor futurity, indulge no distant expecta- 
tions, form one plan, and one only, with solici- 
tude, and let that be to secure the happiness 
of eternity. 

2. The advantages of a religious education 
may, in the next place, be pointed out from 
the subject of this article. Had not the mind 
of this voung man been carefully instructed, 
at an early period of life, in Christian pnt 
ples and duties, he would, in all probability, 
have remained ignorant of the way of truth 
and salvation. ‘The seed which was thet 
sown in his heart, watered and cherished by 
the favourable circumstances which I bave 
mentioned to have attended his residence !" 
India, was, as it is hoped, through the blessing 
of God who alone can give the increase, re" 
dered fruitful unto life eternal, Fathers, 
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provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it.” 

3. Lastly. The’ infinite value of a Saviour, 
who hath ‘ brought life and immortality to 
light by his Gospel,” may be strikingly illus- 
trated and confirmed by the example before 
us. In the midst of an uncivilized and inhos- 
pitable country, deprived of the public ordi- 
nances of religion, and surrounded by the de- 
juded votaries of Mahometan imposture, the 
experimental knowledge and belief of the 
“«“ word of life,” conveyed peace and salvation 
to the soul of a young but sincere Christian. 
Prize we, then, this inestimable blessing, 
which thus * swalloweth up death in victory ;” 
and in a far distant clime, upon which the 
sun of righteousness hath not yet arisen, 
openeth the kingdom of heaven to the true 
though solitary believer. ‘* Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift.” 





Ow Friday, July 1, died, at Belton, in Leices- 
tershire, inthe 59th year of his age, the Re- 
verend James GLazesrRook, vicar of that 
parish. This excellent man was born in the 
parish of Madeley in Shropshire, in the year 
1744. After having been curate at Rowley 
near Birmingham, and Smithsby and Rauns- 
ton in Derbyshire, he was appointed the first 
minister to St. James’s Chapel in Latchford, 
near Warrington, after its consecration in 
1781. At this place he laboured with un- 
wearied diligence for many years, besides at- 
tending to the concerns of a numerous school, 
till he was presented by the Earl of Moira to 
the vicarage of Belton. In doctrines he ad- 
hered closely to the articles of the established 
Church, and his abilities as a preacher were 
very considerable. About the year 1782, the 
late Mr. Wakefield, whothen resided at War- 
rington, published his Treatise on Baptism, 
in which he holds up to ridicule several of the 
institutions of the Church of England. Mr. 
Glazebrook undertook to answer this treatise ; 
and it appears from Mr. Wakeficld’s Memoirs 
of his own Life, written by himself, that he 
was not insensible to the force of his oppo- 
hent’s arguments. Mr. Glazebrook’s pamphlet 
obtained the high approbation of so good a 
judge as Bishop Cleaver, who asked him for 
a copy of it, soon after he came into the dio. 
cese of Chester ; and having read it, he wrote 
the author a letter of thanks in a style the 
most handsome and complimentary. As this 
pamphlet has long been out of print, and was 
frequently called for by his friends, Mr. 
Glazebrook had made some progress in pre- 
paring it fora second edition ; but the design 
was dropt for want of health. Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s nervous system was always remarka- 
bly delicate, and his mind was susceptible of 
the finest impressions. His uncommon la- 
bours at Warrington both as aclergyman and 
in the education of his pupils, laid the foun- 
Christ. Obsery. No, 19. 
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dation of his complaint; and a few years be- 
fore his death he met with some severe and 
heavy trials, which he certainly had not ex- 
pected. The state of his nerves was not equal 
to the shock, and he sunk into a general lan- 
guor and debility of body. In this cundition, 
he often endured more than the bitterness of 
death in the painful expectation of its ap- 
proach : and though he was sometimes strong- 
ly supported by the consolations of religion, 
and even animated with joy and peace in be- 
lieving, yet his friends had the unhappiness to 
see that the powers of his mind grew weaker 
and weaker under these struggles, till at last, 
almost without any affliction, except that of 
general debility, he quietly passed away to 
his everlasting rest. For a few weeks howe- 
ver, before he died, his mind was composed 
and comfortable. He spoke much of divine 
things, and with great force and recollection ; 

and departed inthe full and joyful expectation 

of a blessed immortality. Mr. Glazebrook 

married the eldest daughter of Dr. Kirkland, 

a physician of considerable eminence at Ash- 

by de la Zouch, whose name is mentioned in 

the Biographia Britannica. By her he had five 

children; four of whom, two sons and two 

daughters, together with his beloved partner, 

survive to deplore the loss of a most affection- 

ate father, and a most kind and tender hus- 

band. It is expected that a small volume of 
his sermons will be published by his execu- 

tors for the benefit of the family. 


ae 


DEATHS. 


Lately, at Bath, the Reverend David Bry- 
mer, M A. iate Fellow of Wadham College. 

June 18. At Newmarket, after a long 
and painful illness, the Reverend Dr. Framp- 
ton. 

June 20. At Bath, Lord Harrowby, aged 
66. He is succeeded by his son, the Right 
Honourable Dudley Ryder. 

June 22. At Stoke Edith, after a long and 
painful illness, the Honourable Edward Foley, 
one of the members of parliament for the 
county of Worcester. 

June 25. At Bath, the Reverend William 
Somerville, A. M. of Dinder, Prebendary of 
Wells, Rector of Somervilles Aston, and Vi- 
car of Bibury, Gloucestershire. 

June 25. At Charing-cross, Mr. John Wal- 
ter, upwards of forty years bookseller there, 
and eighteen years Director of the Westmin- 
ster Department of the Phanix Fire Office. 

Lately, aged 86, the Rev. W. Hall, A. M. 
Master of the Free School at Liverpool, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Lately, at Riby Grove, near Castor, Lin- 
colnshire, Marmaduke ‘Tomline, Esq. He 
had no near relations, and has left the princi- 
pal part of his property, to a considerable 
amount, to the Bishop of Lincoln. 

July 2. The Reverend Philip Aneas Mac- 
kenzie, A. M. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
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bridge, and many years Minister of Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex. 

At Castlemadocty, 
Hugh Price. 

At Ord, in Ross-shire, in the 81st year of 
his age, Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. 

fn Wimpole-street, aged 15, Miss Emma 
Chaplin, second daughter of Charles Chaplin, 
Esy M. P 

At Rroome-house, i 
Oxendon, Bart aged 81. 

In consequence of a tatl from his horse, Mr. 
Crane, Apothecary, of Wem. 

The Reverend Samuel Uarper, F R. S. up- 
wards of forty-seven years Librarian of the 
British Muscum, and thirty-seven vears Chup- 
Foundling Hospital, 


South Wales, the Rev. 


jarham, Sir Henry 


lain to the 


At Islingion, the Reverend Mr. Crole, 
Master of the Boarding School, Queen Bet. 
sy’s-lane. 

Edward Gordon, Esq. of Bromley, aged 76, 

At Harforth, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
Mrs. Raine, Wife ofthe Reverend Mr. Raine, 
and mother of the Reverend Dr. Raine, Mas. 
ter of the Charter-house School. 

At Cote, near Mastock, the Reverend J, 
Sasford, late Curate of Sherborne. His death 
was occasioned by drinking cold water whey 


in a heat. 
At Birmingham, the Reverend Radcliffe 


Schoiefield, a Dissenting Minister in that 
lown, 


ERELAND. 


Ti is with the deepest regret we mention, that on 
broke outin Duoho, in which the Lord 


Nsurreetion 
others were killed 
reason to hope that through the 


The particulars are not yet (26 
vigour e nploye d by 


the evening of the 23rd instant, ag 
Chief Justice Kilwarden and severaj 
8 July) distinctly Known ; but there jg 
government, it has been suppressed, 


Martial law was proclaimed on the following dav, and the utmost exertions were making ty 


preserve the peace of the country 


It dees not appear that the insurrection extended beyond 


Dublin. 
“= 
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C. Tavlor’s Request ; B’s Communication; and the note which accompanied an excellent 
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A Curate of the South in our next. 
We approve in general of the sentiments of 
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lie lias proceeded, in assigning 


Honest: 
ne our place in the scale of doctrinal opinions. 


are under consideration, and will be particularly noticed next moutli 


is; but we do not know on what grount 


TO THE CHRISTLAN OBSERVER. 


Awexcellent praver having b 
threatened invasion of this country, 
subnit 
present cot nyt incture, 


been introduced into the service of our Church, o 


on account “— 
the medium of vour miscellany, ! 


lL bee leave through the 
tothe heads of families the fol lowing x pr rayer, composed for domestic worship in tle 


A CONSTANT READER: 
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rO BE USED DURING THE WAR. 
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Little have we ever know! 
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By day, we have gone out, 


Y favoured people. 
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the miseries to which other nations have been subjected ; and we lament that we have been 
so little affected by thy distinguishing goodness towards us Pardo n, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, our forgetfulness of thy mercy : and now that a fierce and blocdy foe is prep aring to in- 
yade our land, O deal not with us according to our sins, but pass by our transgressions, “and be 
still our Almighty Friend and Protector." [Preserve our country this night from the enemy ; 
and when we aw ake in the morning, may we find it still in peace, and be filled with thankful- 
ness for the continuation of this *nestimable blessing. ] 

And though our iniquities testify against us, yet, O Lord, such is the greatness of thy mercy, 
that ‘itencourages us ea draw near os thee, and entreat thee, not only to preserve us foom day 
to day, but to grant us, in thine own good Hane, a final de ‘liver ance from the trial with which 
we are NOW threatened ; by turning the hearts ofour enemies, or by deteating all their hostile 
lesigns against us. 

W e lock to thee, O God, for the safety of our sovereign, and al —_ royal family ; and ine 
pray thee to give into all those who are emph syed in devising means for the preservation of the 
state, that wisdom which this time of danger requires m our} ate councils. We tercch 
thee, also, to unite the hearts ofall the people of this land in the common cause: and to en- 
due them with courage and constancy in the defence of our holy religion, our laws, and our 
liberties. 

But itis not for ourselves only that we would be concerned. May it please thee, O Father 
of mercies, to have compassion on all Men, an d to deliver them from the scourge of war Pity 
the thousands who share its crimes ail its miseries ; and spare them, and us, from the 
merited consequences of our sins. Put to confusion them whe de light inewar ; and send forth 
with thy blessing the messengers of that Holy Gospel, which teactheti us to dove one anoth, 
and to crucify every evil passion. 

Finally, O Lord, we beseech thee to forgive our cisre gare thine authority ; our negrect 
of thy word ; our profanations of thy sabbaths ; and all other sins of which as a people we 

are puety: Vouchsafe unto us the grace cfthy holy Spirit, that we may truly repent of all 
cur evil Ways, * at we may turn unto thee from whom we lave departed, and walk before thee 
in newness of tife; and grant, O Lord, that all orders of men among us m 7 riehtly under- 
stand thy judgements ; and so profit by these the more awful dispens: <i s of thy providence, 
as io attend to the insiructions of thy holy word, and diligently to use ail Pe etn al 
erace, which thoti hast ordained for b: ‘inging us to the know! ledg re of Christ, and the enjoy- 
ment of cternal life. 

Hear us, O merciful God, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, on whose merits and 
mediation we ground all our hope of being heard in these our humble petitions, as well as in 
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‘chose which be hastaught us to make to thee in these words : Our Father, &e 
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* Ifthis praver be used in the morning, instcad of the words included within the b: ackets, 
let the following be used :—preserve our country this day from the enemy ; and whe» the 
evening cometh, may it find us still in peace, and may our hearts be filled with thankfulness 


the continuation of this inestimable bles sing 
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bridge, and many years Minister of Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex. 

Castlemadocty, South Wales, the Rev. 
Hugh Price. 

At Ord, in Ross-shire, in the 81st year of 
his age, Thomas Mackevzie, Esq. 

fn Wimpole-street, aged 15, Miss Emma 
Chaplin, second daughter of Charles Chaplin, 
Esy M. P 

At troome-house, in Barham, Sir Henry 
Oxendon, Bart aged 81. 

Ine 2 of a tall from his horse, Mr. 
Crane, Apothecary, of Wem. 

The Reverend Samuel Harper, F R. S. up- 
wards of forty-seven vears Librarian of the 
British Muscum, and thirty -seven vears Chup- 
lain to the Foundling Hospital. 


At Islington, the Reverend Mr. Creole, 
Master of the Boarding School, Queen Bet. 
sy’s-lane. 

Edward Gordon, Esq. of Bromley, aged 76, 

At Harforth, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
Mrs. Raine, Wife ofthe Reverend Mr. Raine, 
and mother of the Reverend Dr. Raine, Mas. 
ter of the Charter-house School. 

At Cote, near Mastock, the Reverend J. 
Sasford, late Curate of Sherborne. His death 
was occasioned by drinking cold water when 
in a heat. 

At Birmingham, the Reverend Radcliffe 
Scholefield, a Dissenting Minister in that 
Lown. 
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the miseries to which other nations have been subjected ; and we lament that we have been 
50 — affected by thy distinguishing goodness towardsus Pardon, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, our forgetfulness of thy mercy : and now that a fierce and bloody foe is preparing to in 
adie. our land, O deal not with us according to our sins, but pass by our tran: SOreSSIOns, gn be 
stillour Almighty Friend and Protector." [Preserve our country this nigh from the enemy 
and when we awake in the morning, may we find it still in peace, and be filled with thankful. 
ness for the continuaticn of this i ines stimable ble ssing. | 

And though our iniquities testify against us, yet, O Lord, such is the greatness of thy mercy, 
that 1lencourages us to draw near to thee, and entreat thee, not o nly to preserve us from day 
to « lay, but to erant Us, In thine own good time, a final deliverance from het trial with whieh 
we are now threatened ; by turning the hearts of our enemies, or by deteating all their hostile 
lesigns againsi us. 

We lock to thee, O God, for the safety of our sovereign, and al! ~ roy yal family ; and we 
pray thee to vive into all those who are employed in devising means forthe presers ation of the 
state, that wisdom which this time of danger requires in our pub ie councils. We beseech 
thee, also, to unite the hearts ofall the people of this land in the co: mmon cause; and to en- 
due them with courage and constancy tn the detence of our holy religion, our laws, and our 
Jiberties. 

But itis not for ourselves only that we w route be concerned. May it please thee, O Father 
f mercies, to have compassion on all men, and to deliver them from the scourge of war. Pity 
the thousands who share its crimes and its miseries > and spare them, wien us. from the 
merited consequences wichateel sins. Put to confusionthem who ce licht inswwar ; and send forth 
with thy blessing the messengers of that Holy Gospel, which teachetii us to em ve one anoth, 
ant to crucify every evil passion. 


ei 


Cis 
Finaity, O Lord, we beseech thee to furgive our disregard of thine authority ; our neglect 
of thy word; our profanations of thy sabbath: gs; and all other sins of which as a people we, 
are guilty. Vouchsafe unto us the grace cfthy holy Spirit, that we may truly repent of all 
cur evil ways, that we may turn unto thee from whom we have departed, and walk before thee 
iN) whess of tife; : and erant, OL ord, that all orders of men amon vous may rightly under- 
id thy judgements ; and so profit by these the more awful disnensations of thy providence, 
as to attend to the instructions of thy holy word, and dilige tly to use ail i Bi manana olf 
erace, W hich thou hast ordained for bringing us to the know wledge of Christ, and the enjoy- 
ment of eternal life. . 
be ar us, O merciful God, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, on whose merits and 
ediation we ground all our hope of being heard in these our humble petitions, as well as in 
th se which he hastaught us to make to ‘thee in these words : Our Father, &e 





* ifthis praver be use o inthe morning, instead of the words included within the brackets, 
let the following be used :—preserve our country this day from the enemy; and wher the 
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eve ning cometh, may it find us still in peace, and may our hearts be filled with thankfulness 
the continuation of this inestimable blessing, 
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